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received in the battle of Bridgewater, January 25, 1814; and 


for inj bong 
- ie December, 1822, while in command at that post. 
Ss? 


By Mr. IRVIN: The memorial of B. Leas, and one hun- 


dred others, citizens of Huntingdon and Bedford counties, | 


jvania, praying for the establishment of a post route 

rom Orbison in Huntingdon county, to Fort Lytueton, 
in Bedford county. 

By Mr. FICKLIN: The preamble and resolutions of the 

Legislature of the State of Illinois, praying a grant of land 


on the line of the Northern Cross railroad, in the State of 


Illinois ; and a communication from J. J. Peddicord, on the 
same subject; which were referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. ni 

By Mr. A. V. BROWN: The petition of Mr. Owen Lloyd, 
of Hardin county, Tennessee, praying a pension for his rev- 
olutionary services ; which was referred to the Commitiee 
on Revolutionary Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: The petition of A. Hathaway, for the re- 
demption of a Treasury note alleged to have been canceled, 
but which exhibits no mark of cancellation. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: The petition of Horatio C. Mer- 


riam and others, of Massachusetts, in relation to the opera- | 


tion of the tariff upon the agriculture of the country; and 
for the appropriation of the Smithsonian bequest for the 
purposes of agricultural education. 

By Mr. RATHBUN: The petition of Noyes Palmer and 
one hundred and ninety others, citizens of Cayuga county, 
New York, praying for the reduction of the present rates of 
postage, and for the abolishment of the franking privilege. 

By Mr. J. BRINKERHOFF: The petition of [ra Car- 
penter, praying compensation for losses of property during 
the late war; which was referred to the Committee of 


Claims. Es < 
Also, the petition of citizens of Greenfield, Huron county, 


Ohio, praying an appropriation for the harbor of Sandusky; | 


which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, the petition of certain citizens of Huron county, 
praying a distribution of the public lands to non-freeholders; 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, a petition from citizens of Huron county, Ohio, 

ying an appropriation for the repair and improvement of 
on harbor, on Lake Erie; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. TYLER: The petition of Charles Beggs, Samuel 
Brown, and others, citizens of Chatauque county, New 
York, praying for an appropriation for repairing the public 
works at Dunkirk harbor, New York. 

By Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana: The petition of Jesse L. 
Davis and tweuty-nine others, citizens of Indiana, asking 
a post route from Washington to Carlisle, via Edwardsport 
and Robbin’s Prairie. 

Also, the petition of John R. Stone and sixty-five others, 
citizens of Lawrence county, indiana, asking an extension 
of mail route No. 3940. 

Also, the petition of Robert Hoggatt and eighty-one others, 
citizens of Vigo county, Indiana, asking a donation of land 
to improve the navigation of the Wabash river. 

By Mr. ATKINSON : Memorial of Miles King and oth- 
ers, praying the payment of certain claims that have accrued 
under his agency as Navy agent at Nortfolk ; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of Claims. 

By Mr. RAMSEY: The petition of Robert Dickey, of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, heir of Lieutenant William 
Dickey, fur compensation for services rendered during the 
revolutionary war. 

Mr. THOMPSON withdrew from the files the petition of 
Benjamin Evans, and it was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr..DODGE: The resolution of the Council and 
House of Representatives of the Territory of Wisconsin, 
asking Congress for an appropriation for a light-house at 
Sauk harbor, on the western shore of Lake Michigan, in 
said Territory ; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Also, the resolution of the House of Representatives of 

the Territory of Wisconsin, requesting the passage of a law 
establishing a post route from Madison, in the county of 
Dane, in said Territory, by the way of New Prairie, Colum- 
bus, and Beaver Dam, to yin the county of Fond 
du Lac; also the establishing a post route from Fort Win- 
nebago, county of Portage, by the way of Green Lake, to 
Pond du Lac; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 
_ Also, the resolution of the House of Representatives, ask- 
ing the of a law to establish a post route from Mad- 
ison to Fort Atkinson, in Jefferson county, to connect with 
4 post route already established, from the last named place, 
via Whitewater and Elkhorn, in Walworth county, to Gen- 
esee; which wes referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, the petition of the citizens of Eagle Prairie and Mil- 
waukee, Territory of Wisconsin, asking the establishment 
of a mail route from Prairieville, North Prairie, Eagle Prai- 
rie, White Water, Fort “Atkinson, and Snell’s Lake, to 
Madison, the seat of government of said Territory ; which 
Was referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 


By Mr. THOMPSON : The petition of Charles Pendle- 
ton, Frederick and Joseph W. Pendleton, and others, pray- 
ing the passage of a law granting them a preémption right to 
4 certain parcel of land therein named. 

By Mr. HUNT, of New York: The petition of one hun- 


and ten citizens of Knowlesville, New York, for an 
extension of the pension laws. a : 
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uries received in the United States service at Chi- || 


}) PRINTED AND PUBLISHED AT THE CITY OF WASHIN 


7, 1844. 


IN SENATE. 
Fripay, February 2, 1844. 
The Journal of yesterday was read. 


DEATH OF JUDGE PORTER. 
Mr. BARROW. Mr. President, it is with un- 


| feigned sorrow that I announce to the Senate an |! 


j event of the most painful character. My col- 
| league and friend, Hon, Avexanper Porrer, 
departed this life on the 13th ultimo, at his resi- 
| dence in Louisiana, aged fifty-eight years. 

| By the death of Senator 


| 
| 
| 


| 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


GTON, BY BLAIR & RIVES. 


Louisiana, which station he occupied for about 
fifteen years. It was in that office that Judge 
Porrer rendered services to the people of Lou- 
isiana above all appreciation, and acquired for 
himself a reputation as imperishable as the civil 
law itself; and as that system of jurisprudence 
has survived the wreck of empires, it is likely to 
continue as long as civilization finds a resting 
place on the earth. Iam confident that the dia- 


|| tinguished jurists of the nation, to whom Judge 
|| Pornter’s judicial character must be well known, 


orTER, Louisiana | will not consider it the exaggerated language of 


| loses one of her most talented and honored citi- || eulogy when I say that the opinions which he 
| zens, and the nation is deprived of the valuable | 4 
services in this body of a pure patriot and an |, isiana display a depth of learning, a power of 
| enlightened statesman; and under such a national || analysis, a force of reasoning, and a comprehen- 
calamity, it would be unmeet for me to speak of || siveness and accuracy of judgment, which justly 
the personal bereavement I have sustained by the || entitle him to a niche in the temple of fame in 


death of my friend. 


delivered as judge of the supreme court of Lou- 


It is the usage, on occasions || juxtaposition with even the great, the pure, the 


| like this, to present a brief sketch of the life and || immortal Marshall. 


| deeply regret my limited knowledge of Judge || 


| Porrer’s parentage and early life, if 1 did not 
know that history takes care of men of his order 
| of genius and distinguished public character; and 


concerning the lives of her great men, than tothe 
ephemeral eulogies of partial friends. 

Judge Porter was bornin the land of Curran, 
and his father was a cotemporary and friend of 
_ that brilliant orator and incorruptible patriot. ‘The 

father of Judge Porter was a man of piety and 
| Classi@fl education, and was by profession a min- 

ister of the Gospel; but the fire of patriotism and 
| the love of liberty glowed so warmly in his bosom, 
that he threw aside the sacerdotal robe, and put 
| on the burnished armor of a soldier, resolved to 
| conquer or die in defense of his country’s free- 
|dom. History informs us what was the result 
of the patriotic but indiscreet attempt made, in 
| 1798, by some of the purest and most gifted sons 
of Ireland, to emancipate her from the thraldom 
of England. And from the pages of the same 
history we learn that the father of Judge Porter 
fell a martyr in the cause of freedom, and was 
executed as a rebel. Judge Porter thus became, 


and seek refuge in a land of strangers. 


tions, Judge Porter, in company with his wid- 
| owed mother and a younger brother, emigrated, 
and settled in Nashville, Tennessee, amongst 
whose ever-generous citizens he found many 
| ready to comfort the widow and protect the fath- 
| erless. In Nashville, he entered a mercantile 
| house, in the capacity of clerk; and, while he was 
| engaged in that vocation, he did not neglect the 
| cultivation of those high faculties with which na- 
| ture had so bountifully endowed him. 

In a few years, while thus laboring for his own 

| and a widowed rhother’s support, he not only ex- 
tended the sphere of his general knowledge, but 
he laid the broad and deep foundation of that le- 
| gal learning which was the pride and ornament 
| of his mature age, and which will transmit his 
| name to the latest posterity as one of the bright- 
est judicial lights of this age. At this period of 
| his life, we find Judge Porter once more seekin 
| anew home; and, about the year 1809, he remove 
from Nashville to the Territory of Orleans, and 
settled in the county of Attakapas, where he 
lived and died, loved and admired for his many 
private virtues, and honored for his talents and 
| public services. 
The first high station of trust in which we find 
him placed by the confidence of the people — 
whom he had settled is in the convention whic 
| assembled in 1812, to form a constitution for the 
| people of the Territory of Orleans. In that body, 

which numbered the ablest men of the Territory, 
Judge Porter soon acquired a reputation for in- 
tegrity, learning, and statesmanship, which placed 
him at once most conspicuously before the peo- 
ple; and he was, not long after that period, ele- 
vated to the supreme court bench of the State of 





|| character of the deceased; and I should most || 


The health of Judge Porter at last sunk under 
the severe and incessant labors of his office, and 


|| he was compelled to retire from that bench from 
|| which he had for so many years dispensed jus- 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
} 


; ind || tice with the inflexible integrity of a Hale, the 
that she looks to other sources for information | 


| 
i} 
' 


intrepidity of a Holt, and the legal acumen of a 
Mansfield. 


He was not, however, long permitted to enjoy 


|| the ease and happiness of private life; but was 
|| called upon, in 1833, by the people of his State, to 
|| serve them in the councils of the naiion; and 


here, in this Chamber, he acquired new laurels, 


|| and added new luster to his already bright fame, 


|| his brilliant wit, his infinite humor, his general 
|| courtesy, and gentlemanly bearing; and | know 
|| that, with me, you sincerely lament that he has 
|| been stricken down hy the cold hand of death, 
| at the moment he was, for a second time, sum- 


| 
! 
| 


|| is irreparable. 


| 
| 
| 


moned by the State of Louisiana to take his seat 
on this floor as one of the representatives of her 


|| sovereignty. While I consider that the nation 


has sustained a grievous loss by the death of 
Judge Porter, I know that the loss to Louisiana 
This vacant seat here cannot be 


|| filled with his equal, no matter who may become 
|| his honored successor. 


in early life, fatherless and without a home; and | 
he was forced to abandon his own, his native land, | 
To this || 
wl the asylum of the oppressed of all na- | 


| 
' 


i 
| 
| 


| 


} 


| 


| 


|| slight testimonial of t 


| 


| 


| 


My feelings, Mr. President, admonish me to 
forbear further observations on this sad occasion; 
and I therefore commit to history the character 
and reputation of “7 late colleague; and as a 

e high respect felt by thie 
body for his on i submit for the adoption 
of the Senate the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Senate has received with deep sensi- 
bility the information of the death of the Hon. ALEXanDeR 
Porter, a Senator from the State of Louisiana; and, in 
token of their high respect for the memory of the deceased, 
the members of the Senate will wear crape on the left arm, 
as mourning, for thirty days. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect for the mem- 


| ory of the Hon. ALExanver Porter, the Senate do now 


adjourn. 


Mr. BENTON. I rise, Mr. President, to second 
the motion which has been made to render the jast 
honors of this Chamber to our deceased brother 
Senator, whose death has been so feelingly an- 
nounced; and in doing so, | comply with an ob- 
ligation of friendship, as well as conform to the 
usage of the Senate. I am the oldest personal 
friend which the illustrious deceased can have 
upon this floor, and among the oldest which he 
can have in the United States. It is now, sir, 
more than the period of a generation~more than 
the third of a century—since the then emigrant 
Irish boy, ALexanper Porter, and myself met 
on the banks of the Cumberland river, at Nash- 
ville, in the State of Tennessee, when commenced 
a friendship which death only dissolved on his 
part. We belonged to a circle of young lawyers 
and students at law, who had the world before 
them, and nothing but their exertions to depend 
upon. First, a clerk in his uncle’s store, then a 
student at law, and always a lover of books, the 
young Porter was one of that circle, and it was 
the custom of all that belonged to it to spend their 
leisure hours in the delightful occupation of read- 
ing. History, poetry, elocution, biography, the 
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were our social recreation; and the youngest mem- 
ber of the circle was one of our favorite readers. 
He read well, because he comprehended clearly, 
felt strongly, remarked beautifully upon striking 
passages, and gave a newcharm to the whole with 
bis rich, mellifluous Irish accent. It was then 
that I became acquainted with Ireland and her 
children, read the ample story of her wrongs, 
learned the long list of her martyred patriots’ 
names, sympathized in their fate, and imbibed 
the feelings for a noble and oppressed people 
which the extinction of my own life can alone 
extinguish. 


Time and events dispersed that circle. The 


young Porter, his law license signed, went to | 
the lower Mississippi, I to the upper; and, years | 


afterwards, we met on this floor, Senators from 
different parts of that vast Louisiana, which was 
not even a part of the American Union at the time 
that he and I were born. We met here in the 
session of 1833-34, high party times, and on op- 
posite sides of the great party line; but we met 
as we had parted years before; we met as friends; 
and, though often our part to reply to each other 
in the ardent debate, yet never did we do it with 
other feelings than those with which we were 
wont to discuss our subjects of recreation on the 
banks of the Cumberland. 


I mention these circumstances, Mr. President, 


because, while they ere honorable to the deceased, 


they are also justificatory to myself for appearing | 


as the second to the motion which has been made. 
A personal friendship of almost forty years gives 


me aright to appear as a friend to the deceased | 


on this occasion, and to perform the office which 


the rules and the usage of the Senate permit, and 


which so many other Senators would so cordially 
and so faithfully perform. 


In performing this office, I have, literally, but 


little else to do but to second the motion of the | 


Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. Barrow.] The 
mover has done ample justice to his great subject. 
He also had the advantage of long acquaintance 
and intimate personal friendship with the de- 
ceased. He also knew him on the banks of the 
Cumberland, though too young to belong to the 
circle of young lawyers and law students of which 
the junior member—the young ALEXANDER Por- 
TER—was the chief ornament and delight. 


evidence of that knowledge in the just, the feel- 
ing, the cordial, and impressive eulogiam which 
he has just delivered on the life and character of 
his deceased friend and colleague. He has pre- 
sented to you the matured man, as developed in 
his ripe and meridian age; he has presented to 
you the finished scholar, the eminent lawyer, the 


profound judge, the distinguished Senator, the | 


firm patriot, the constant friend, the honorable 
man, the brilliant converser, the social, cheerful, 
witty companion. He has presented to you the 
ripe fruit, of which I saw the early blossom, and 
of which I felt the assurance, more than thirty 
years ago, that it would ripen into the golden 
fruit which we have all beheld. 

Mr. President, this is no vain or empty cere- 
monial in which the Senate is now engaged. 
Honors to the illustrious dead go beyond the dis- 
charge of a debt of justice to them, and the rendi- 
tion of consolation to their friends: they become 
lessons and examples for the living. The story 
of their humble beginning, and noble conclusion, 
is an example to be followed, and an incitement 
to be felt. And where shall we find an example 
more worthy of imitation, or more full of encour- 
agement, than in the life and character of ALex- 
ANDER Porter ?—a lad of tender age—an orphan 
with a widowed mother and younger children— 
the father martyred in the cause of freedom—an 
exile before he was ten years old—an ocean to be 
crossed, and a strange land to be seen, and a wil- 
derness of a thousand miles to be penetrated be- 
fore he could find a resting place for the sole of 
his foot; then education to be acquired, support 
to be earned, and even citizenship to be gained, 
before he could make his own talents available to 
his support: conquering all these difficulties by 
his own exertions, and the aid of an affectionate 
uncle—(I will name him, for the benefactor of 
pas deserves to be named, and named with 

vonor in the highest places)—with no other aid 
but that of an uncle’s kindness, Mr. Alexander 


rap © 


But | 
he knew him, long and intimately, and has given | 


| our laws. 


a 
—————— -_—— 


ennobling speeches of the living and the dead, || Porter, sr., merchant of Nashville, also an emi- 


| grant from Ireland, and full of the generous qual- 
ities which belong to the children of that soil; this 
lad, an exile and grphan from the Old World, thus 
starting in the New World, with everything to 
gain before it could be enjoyed, soon attained 
every earthly object, either brillant or substantial, 
for which we live and struggle in this life. Hon- 


ors, fortune, friends; the highest professional and | 


political distinction; long a supreme judge in his 


adopted State; twice a Senator in the Congress of 


the United States—wearing all his honors fresh 
and growing to the last moment of his life—and 
the announcement of his death followed by the 
adjournment of the two Houses of the American 
Congress! 


hopeless! 
which we now pay to the memory of Senator 


PorTer—are not mere offerings to the dead, or \ 


mere consolations to the feelings of surviving 
friends and relations; they go further, and become 
incentives and inducements to the ingenuous 


youth of the present and succeeding generations, | 


encouraging their hopes, and firing their spirits 
with a generous emulation. 


Nor do the benefits of these honors stop with | 


individuals, nor even with masses, or generations 
of men. 


stitutions under which such thingscan be! Repub- 
lican government itself—that government which 


holds man together in the proud state of equality | 


and liberty—this Government is benefited by the 
exhibition of the examples such as we now cele- 
brate, and by the rendition of the honors such as 
we now pay. Our deceased brother Senator has 
honored and benefited our free republican insti- 


tutions by the manner in which he has advanced | 


himself under them; and we make manife®@€ that 
benefit by the honors which we pay him. He 
has given a practical illustration of the working 
of our free, and equal, and elective form of gov- 


ernment; and our honors proclaim the nature of | 
What is done in this Chamber is | 
not done in a corner, but on a lofty eminence, seen 


that working. 


of all people. Europe, as well as America, will 
see how our form of Government has worked in 
the person of an orphan, exiled boy, seeking ref- 


all that they will ever ask—the free use of their 
own exertions for their own advancement. 


Our deceased brother was not an American cit- || 


izen by the accident of bsrth; he became so by the 


choice of his own will, and by the operation of || 
The events of his life, and the busi- || 


ness of this day, show this title to citizenship to 
be as valid in our America as it was in the great 
Republic of antiquity. I borrow the thought, not 


the language of Cicero, in his pleading for the | 
poet Archias, when I place the citizen who be- | 
comes so by law and choice, on an equal footing | 
with the citizen who becomes so by chance. And, || 


in the instance now before us, we may say that 

our adopted citizen has repaid us for the liberal- 
| ity of our laws; that he has added to the stock of 
our national character by the contributions he has 

brought to it in the purity of his private life, the 

eminence of his public sereinin tan 

patriotism, and the elegant productions of his 

mind, 


And here let me say—and I say it with pride | 
and satisfaction—our deceased brother Senator | 


loved and admired his adopted country, with a 
love and admiration increasing with his age, and 
with his better knowledge of the countries of the 
Old World. A few years ago, and after he had 
obtained great honor and fortune in this country, 
he returned on a visit to his native land, and to 
the continent of Europe. It was an occasion of 
honest exultation for the orphan emigrant boy to 
return to the land of his fathers, rich in the goods 
of this life, and clothed with the honors of the 
American Senate. But the visit was a melan- 
choly one to him. His soul sickened at the state 
of his fellow-man in the Old World, (I had it from 
his own lips;) and he returned from that visit 
with stronger feelings than ever in favor of his 


| adopted country. New honor awaited him here. 


—that of a second election to the American Sen- 
ate. But of this he was not permitted to taste, 
|, and the proceedings of this day announce his 
‘| second brief elevation to this body, and his de- 


* 
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What a noble and crowning conclu- | 
sion toa beginning so humble, and soapparently | 
onors to such a life—the honors | 


They are not confined to persons, but | 
rise to insTITUTIONS—to the noble republican in- | 


uge in the land which gives to virtue and talent |, 


e ardor of his || 


!! partare from it through 


the gloomy po 
' death, and the radiant temple Se enduring face 
| The question was put; and the resolutions we, 
unanimously agreed to; and 
The Senate (according to previous agreemen; 
adjourned till Monday next. 7 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, February 2, 1844. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved, 


Mr. THOMPSON announced the arrival of his 
colleague, Mr. Ticcuman H. Tucker; who, after 
being sworn, took his seat. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES, 
Mr. C. JOHNSON, on leave, offered the fo). 


lowing resolution; which was agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be jn. 

structed to inquire into the expediency of employing a por. 

| tion of the Navy, and the officers and seamen, in remoyin 


| the snags, and keeping open the Mississippi and Missour; 
rivers. 


Mr. SAUNDERS, from the Committee on the 
| Judiciary, reported a bill for the relief of Joseph 
‘| Ramsey; which was referred to the Committe 
|| of the Whole, and made the order of the day for 
| to-morrow, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ADAMS called for the orders of the day, 


REPORT ON THE RULES. 


The House proceeded to the consideration of 

the report on the rules. 

Mr. GIDDINGS, being entitled to the floor, 
| proceeded to address the House. We have ar. 
| rived (said he) at that stage of our duties in the 
| progress of legislation where we find ourselves 

unfortunately divided upon a question which, as 
| I remarked yesterday, is deemed by many of 
great importance. That question has been so fre- 
| quently stated and restated, that it is unnecessary 
for me to say more than that it is simply whether 
we shall retain what was formerly the 2lst, but 
is now the 25th rule, which excludes from our 
consideration petitions of a certain character— 
petitions that had been denominated abolition pe- 
titions. But in the progress of the remarks which 
I shall make upon this question, I shall not use 
any of those terms about which men are apt to 
differ. Itis my intention to speak of things as 
they are. And here let me take occasion tp say 
| that the term * abolition’ isone which ouglit not 
|| to find a place in the discussions of this House. 
No two men probably understand the same thing 
|| by the term abolition; one attaches to it one sense, 
and another another; and therefore I shall avoid 
the use of the term altogether; but will endeavor, 
whenever I comment on the peculiar character of 
| the petitions, to comment upon them as the sub- 
| ject-matter of the prayer. The whole difference 
of opinion regarding the receiving of these peu- 
tions arises from the different views which we 
entertain of the rights and duties of the govern- 
ments of the several States respecting the institu- 
| tion of slavery. And J may say this difference of 
| sentiment is not new. It has existed from the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution, although 
| there has been silence imposed upon its discus- 
sion for a period of forty years. This restraint 
upon discussion and investigation has led to the 
'state of feeling which now exists; and I think, 
| therefore, that we should go back to the origin 
of the whole matter—to the adoption of the Con- 
| stitution—and see how far our minds agree as (0 
the rights which are due to the States and to the 
| people of the South, as well as to those of the 
i] North, in order to ascertain and develop the true 
point in controversy between us, and place the 
question before the world in such a manner that 
it may be clearly understood. 

We should be unworthy the character of states- 
_men if we lack the moral courage and ability to 
| approach the question ina liberal spirit, and with 
| enlightened views and feelings endeavor to divest 
|| it of all which has heretofore seemed to render its 
| discussion disagreeable. I say we should ey 
|| examine and ascertain the pais on which we dif- 
‘| fer; for I declare to you that I cannot this day 
_ point out precisely wherein we differ, 1 have com- 

pared my ideas upon the subject with those of the 
_slaveholders of the South—men of honor and of 
candor—with whom I have conversed, and I am 
| yet unable to oy my hand on the principle which 
they deny and [ maintain, or which they main- 
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iain and I deny. It is time that we should under- 
stand each other; and if we disagree, itis time we | 


should know in what respect we disagree: the || State, either as a fugitive, or by his master’s con- | 
oint of our disagreement should be ascertained. || sent, that moment he was a free man. 


And now | will ask the attention of southern gen- | 
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into the free States. Without this, weall know, | the United States. 
if a slave had set his foot upon the soil of a free |! 


He might, he said, cite nu- 
| merous instances in which the Army and Navy 
had been employed in capturing and bringing 
back into bondage the panting fugitive, who was 
sighing for that liberty for which our fathers 


i} 


I will not argue upon this point; the principle 


‘lemen here, whilst I proceed to give my views || is recognized by every court in Great Britain, and || fought and bled. 


regarding the constitutional rights of the several | 
States of the Union in regard to slavery; and I || 
hope that gentlemen will meet the arguments || 
which 1 shall advance, if they deem them worthy | 
of being answered, and refute them, if they can | 
be refuted. And, first, I say that, at the forma- || 
tion of the Constitution, the same difficulty ex- || 
sted among the members of the convention which || 
exists among us to-day. Up to the time of the | 
formation of the Constitution, the States of this || 
Confederacy had the right to dispose of the sub- || 
iect of slavery precisely asevery government has | 
the right to dispose of all its institutions according | 
to its own will, or the will of the people. Up to | 
the time of the formation of the Constitution, | 
your State, Mr. Speaker, held her institution of || 
slavery as independently of any other State or | 
Power now within this Confederacy as she did || 
indevendently of England. There was no power || 
in the northern States to interfere in any respect. || 
And I ask, may I not lay itdown as the doctrine | 
which you hold, in common with southern men, | 
that there was no power on earth which could || 
rightfully interfere with the institutions of one of || 
your States—Virginia, for example? The su- |, 
preme will of your people guided your councils, || 
and you continued the institution of slavery, ac- | 
cording to their supreme dictation. Massachu- || 
setts, at the dictation of her people, saw fit, at an | 
early day, to strike the shackles from her slaves. | 
Scarcely had the smoke ascended from her battle- || 
felds before she set them free. There was no | 
portion of the face of the earth which could inter- | 
fere with her at the time she did this, in respect || 
to the abolition of her slaves or of any other of | 
her institutions. She was as independent and su- | 
preme as Virginia was; they stood on the same 
broad level; there was no distinction; they were 

acting under the dictation of no other power but | 
the will of their own people. 

At the time of the formation of the Constitu- | 
tion—and here I think southern gentlemen will | 
agree with me—it was distinctly put forth as an | 
ultimatam that the institution of slavery should | 
never be interfered with. The members of the | 
convention were not authorized to enter into any | 
compact by which the control of the institution 
of slavery should be surrendered to the Federal 
Government; and I ask if you do not now, in 
the State of Virginia, retain precisely that un- 
limited power over the institution of slavery that | 
you did prior to the formation of the Constitu- | 
tion? Have you parted with any portion of that | 
power ? 

l now come to the point where gentlemen will 
becompelled to disagree with me, if they do at | 
all. [now lay it down asa principle, that the | 
people of the free States retained the right of be- | 
ing totally exempt from the institutions of slavery | 
in every respect. And here, if gentlemen take | 
issue with me, I am ready to meet them. I 
maintain that the people of the northern States 
surrendered to the Federal Government no more 
power to involve them in the support of slavery 
than you did to involve the southern States in the 
abolition of slavery. This is no new doctrine; 
itis the doctrine which | have at all times main- | 
tained in public speeches, in my writings, and in |) 
private conversation—that we of the North have | 
the same supreme, uncontrolled power to be ex- 
empt from the expense, the disgrace, and the 
moral turpitude of slavery, as you of the South 
have to retain slavery. You of the South have 
one view of slavery, and we of the North another. 
You think it right, proper, and just; we of the 
North entertain a different view. We dislike the 
institution; we hold it in execration. No north- 
ern man could have been brought to consent to 
the formation of the Union, and it consequently 
never could have been formed if, by its operation, | 
the North would have been bound to support | 
slavery, ae 

There is one particular (and I will refer to it | 
now) in which the Constitution empowered the | 
Federal Government to act in reference to slavery; 
and that is, in reference to the recapture of fugi- | 
tive slaves, or, rather, the surrendering them to 
their masters, who chose to pursue their slaves 
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| slaves and their masters. 


was so by every court in the Union. And it was 
to remedy this defect that the South insisted on | 
the right of the recapture of their fugitive slaves, || cluded by the rule. These petitions asked that 
whenever they should escape. And,aslam upon || the abuses to which he had referred might cease 
this point, I will go a-little further into its his- || forever, and that they might no longer be involved 
tory. Anamendment was introduced by the mem- || in the moral guilt and turpitude connected with 
ber from South Carolina, that fugitive slaves || them. Will gentlemen from the South stand up 
should be apprehended as fugitives from justice; | and say that we of the North are bound to step 
but, as it is well known, that was rejected with- || forward and imbrue our hands in blood, in order 
outa dissenting voice. It was refused, lest the '| that this institution of slavery shall be sustained? 
North should be involved in the expense of ap- |! If they will, it is time that the people of the North 
prehending and retaining fugitive slaves. Socau- || knew it, and it is their duty to speak out plainly 
tious were the people about interfering between || and tell the people of the North what is required 
| at their cahei He tendered to the gentlemen of 

Now, if gentlemen are prepared to go with me || the South this distinct issue; and he asked them 
thus far, I say to southern gentlemen that, in all || to meet it or to dodge it, he cared not which. He 
my future remarks upon this subject, this is the || asked them if they contended that this Govern- 
basis of my position—that the Government should || ment should involve the people of the North in 
not involve us in the turpitude, expense, and dis- || the disgrace and guilt of slavery. We do not seek 
grace of slavery. 1 am not for invading any man’s || tointerfere with the institutions of the South within 
rights; nor are the Abolitionists of the North dis- || the limits of their States; but we deny that they 
posed to invade the rights of any. There is, on || have the right to carry these institutions beyond 
the part of all the people of the North, a moral || their limits, and compel the people of other States 
influence against the institution of slavery; but I || to sustain them. 
am speaking of the political power of this Gov- || The next point to which he wished to call the 
ernment; and I say no Abolitionist ever asked this || attention of the House was another class of peti- 
House to interfere with' the rights of any*portion || tions, praying for the abolition of slavery in the 
of the people of this Union. || District of Columbia; and others asking the repeal 

I will not make an exception to the rule which || of the laws which sustain slavery here; and by 
I have laid down, for I have been speaking of the |; this means relieve the people of the North from 
institution as it exists in time of peace; but in |, the moral responsibility which rests on them, in 
case of war, when the existence of this nation is || consequence of the continuance of slavery here. 
threatened, when war is raging with all its hor- |, On this point, Mr. G. argued, that as slavery was 
rors and its dangers and consequences, this is a || altogether a consequence of municipal regulation, 
case beyond the Constitution and the law, when | it could not have existed here for one moment, 
men are driven to the first law of nature—the law || after the assumption of jurisdiction by Congress 
of self-preservation—to defend their lives at any || over the District, but for the act declaring all the 
sacrifice of interest which may be necessary. | laws of Maryland and Virginia, which were in 
We have the example of General Jackson, who || existence at the time of the cession, to be still in 
abolished slavery at New Orleans; we have the || force. Among the laws thus existing at the time 
example of General Gaines, and, 1 believe, of || of the cession, and reénacted by Congress, were 
General Scott. When they found it necessary || those establishing slavery; and as the act of Con- 
for the public safety, they did not hesitate to take || gress was passed by northern as well as southern 
the slaves from their masters. But | have no de- || Representatives, it followed that slavery existed 
sire, neither have I time, to go further into this |, in virtue of an act of Congress, and that the con- 
part of the subject. Now, having fixed the rights || tinuance of that act was a moral reproach to the 
of the several States,and having assumed,asthe | North as well as to the South. 
basis of my position, that the Federal Govern- Mr. G., in support of this position, referred to 
ment has no power to infringe upon the rights of | the deeds of cession from Virginia and Maryland, 
the people of the North, and to involve them in | and to the laws of those States in relation to negro 
the support of the institution of slavery, I will || slavery. 
merely say, that, almost from the very commence- Mr. RAYNER asked if the gentleman from 
ment of the Government, reiterated abuses of this || Ohio would allow him to ask him one question? 
kind have been enacted. The Government was | Mr.GIDDINGS. Certainly. 
involved in pecuniary expenses,andtoanamount | Mr. RAYNER. The gentleman says that sia- 
which could not fail to astonish the people of | very is a consequence of municipal legislation. 
this country, if they could be put in possession of || Now, I ask him if he believes in the decalogue ? 
the whole of the facts. ‘|| Mr. GIDDINGS. Ido; but | would not if it 

The power and influences of this Government, | sanctioned slavery. 
and the power and influences of the Executive, Mr. RAYNER. The tenth commandment says 
had been exerted in support of slavery; and here || ‘* thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s man ser- 
he would say to the gentlemen of the South that || vant, nor his maid servant.’’ What does the gen- 
they of the North had a common interest in this || tleman understand by that? 
Government, as much as the South had, and that || Mr. GIDDINGS. I have servants—hired ser- 
the Government had no right to take the money || vants; | hope the gentleman does not covet them; 
of the North, and prostitute its powers by ex- || and God forbid that I should covet his slaves. 
pending it in support of the odious and detestable || Mr. G. contended that slavery in this District 
institution of slavery. Gentlemen of the South || was the consequence of municipal regulation, and 


must pardon him when he spoke in this way; for || was sustained only by the power of the Govern- 
if they spoke in such harsh terms of abolition, || ment. 


Withdraw that power, and slavery will 
he, who detested slavery as much as they did | 


| be immediately abolished; for it was only by the 
abolition, had an equal right to speak harsiily of || power of the Goverusiant that the master had the 
it. Sir, this Government is our Government as 


right to subject his slave to his own will. 
well as yours; and you have no right to degrade Another class of petitions to which he wanted 
it by making it an abettor of slave dealers and || to call the attention of the House was that declar- 
slave trading; nor shall you lay your hand on || ing that slavery existed in this District in virtue 
the influences of the North, to aid in the support || of a law of Congress, and that this law was sus- 
of a commerce which we regard as detestable, || tained by the representatives of the people of the 
and hold in the utmost abhorrence. You have | North, as well as those of the South, and —- 
no right to compel us to support & commerce || for its abolishment on the ground that the Nort! 
which you have declared to be piracy, if carried || was equally involved in the guilt of ebntinuing it 
| on in certain longitudes, and which a man would, || here. On this subject he would say, that Con- 
| if caught therein, be hanged for. We hold this || gress, in assuming jurisdiction over this District, 
| trade in utter abhorrence wherever it is carried || had no right to continue the existence of slavery 
| on, and consider it as detestable on our own | in it; though, not having time to argue ihat ques- 


He would now ask the attention of the House 
to one class of abolition petitions which were ex- 


} 
j 
| 
' 
| 
| 








coasts, as on the coast of Africa. Mr. G. here || tion, he would pass it over. This much, how- 


referred to several instances in which he averred || ever, they would say: that, when this District 
that slavery was upheld by the Government of || came into the possession of Congress, it came as 





228 


tion of universal freedom. Mr. G. then referred 
to the slave trade carried on in this District, from 
the sin of which, he said, his constituents desire 
to be relieved; but at this stage of his remarks he 
was interrupted by : 

Mr. WINTHROP, who introduced his col- 


league, Mr. Rockwe t, lately elected a member | 


of the House from the State of Massachusetts. 
Mr. ROCKWELL then presented himself at 
the Speaker’s table, and the oath to support the 


Constitution of the United States was adminis- | 


tered to him. 

The SPEAKER then declared that the morn- 
ing hour had expired. 

r. HAMMETT next obtained the floor; but 

he gave way to 

Mr. SLIDELL, who called the Speaker’s atten- 
tion to a communication which ha 
from the Senate. 


DEATH OF SENATOR PORTER. 
The SPEAKER directed the Clerk to read the 


death of Senator Porter; and it was read accord- 
ingly. 
Mr. SLIDELL. Mr. ane the message 


which we have just receive 
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a blank sheet, on which could be inscribed the | induce him for several years to withdraw from have made an example of him which he woul 
dark record of slavery, or the glorious proclama- || 

| tional Senate at the Jast session of the Legislature | 
of Louisiana. The disease which had long been || 


public life; but he was again elected to the na- 


| preying upon his body, without impairing the 


energy of his mind, assuming greater intensity, | 


he was unable to take his seat; and he died, on 
the 13th ultimo, at his plantation, after a pro- 
tracted and painful illness. 

Avexanper Porter was a learned lawyer, an 
eloquent advocate, and an upright judge. His 
extensive and varied reading, his great colloquial 
= ready wit, and social disposition, fitted 

im to appear to advantage in the most brilliant 


| and refined society. His temperament wasardent; 
| and he was zealous in his political creed; but he 
| did not permit political differences to affect his 


| relations in private life. 
|| him on all great party questions, I have been for 
been received || 
|| ing him as I did, I can with confidéice assert, 
|| that the manifestations of respect which I am 


Widely differing from 


many years honored by his intimacy; and know- 


now about to propose, could not be bestowed 


rind | more fitly. 
communication from the Senate in relation to the || 


Mr. VANCE seconded the resolution, in some 


| pertinent remarks. 


_ The resolutions, in the usual terms, were then 


| agreed to; and 


communicating the 1 


intelligence of the death of a Senator of Louisi- || 


ana, devolves upon me, as one of the Represent- | 


atives of that State, in conformity with an estab- 


lished and salutary usage, the duty of making | 


some brief observations on the character and his- 
tory of the deceased. It would, perhaps, be suf- 
ficient to say that ALexanper Porrer had twice 
been chosen to discharge the august functions of 


of this great Confederacy. Constituted as the 


Senate of the United States has heretofore been, | 


(and as I trust it ever will be,) of the men most 


distinguished throughout the Union for intelli- | 


gence, virtue, and patriotism, this fact alone af- 
fords his most emphatic eulogium. 
body, among the very élite of the nation—the in- 
tellectual giants of the land —ALexanper Porter 
occupied a conspicuous place. He afforded a 
striking illustration of the happy working of our 


free institutions, for he had attained this proud | 
eminence unaided by any adventitious advantages | 


of fortune, connection, or education. He was the 
son of an Irish clergyman, who died upon the 
scaffold, a martyr in the cause of liberty, in that 


ly, has been stigmatized as a rebellion; but which, 


But in that | 


| exempt from its operation all canal boats employed in the | 
. : ~ | domestic coal trade, which are dependent upon the appli- | 
representing the sovereignty of one of the States || cation of the external power of animals or steam to propel | 





The House adjourned. 


The following petitions, presented to-day, were handed 
| to the reporters by the members presenting them : 
By MrgWHEATON: The petition and papers relating | 
| to the claim of Dearin Farren, for relief. 
By Mr. RAMSEY: The petition of citizens of Schuyl- | 


kill county, Pennsylvania, asking that such an alteration 
may be made in the law requiring coasting licenses, as may 


them. 


Also, the petition of Joseph Potter, of Schuylkill county, | 
| Pennsylvania, asking compensation for losses sustained in 


the late war. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, February 3, 1844. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS. 


Mr. BELSER rose and asked the indulgence 
of the House, while he called its attention toa 
letter which had appeared in the Boston Atlas, 


| which he pronounced to be false, scandalous, and 
| malicious. 
memorable struggle which, ending unsuccessful- | 


had it resulted differently, would have been rec- | 


ognized as a gloricus revolution—for all revolu- 
tions are but fortunate rebellions. The orphan 
child was brought to the United States by an 
uncle, at a very tender age. He received in Ten- 
nessee such an education as could then be ob- 
tained at a common country school; and while 
attending during the day to the business of a vil- 
lage shop, he acquired at night, in the hours de- 
voted by others to amusement or to sleep, such 
simple rudiments of law as he could glean from 
a few elementary books loaned to him by those 
who felt an interest in the young student. With 
thio scanty outfit of learning, he, soon after arriv- 
ing at manhood, about the year 1809, emigrated 
to Louisiana, and established himself in the prac- 
tice of law, in the western part of the State. 

The best evidence of the rapidity with which 
he established himself in popular favor and con- 


in 1811, as a member of the convention for fram- 
ing the constitution of the State. He soon at- 


years ofarduousand well-recompensed devotion to 
its practice, he accepted a seat on the bench of the 
supreme court of Louisiana, the reported decis- 
ions of which, during his fifteen 
attest the industry and ability which he brought 
to the discharge of his judicial duties—duues re- 
quiring, from the peculiar character of our juris- 


prudence, a greater range of legal studies than in | 


any of our sister States. He was intimately ac- 
quainted with the Roman, French, and Spanish 
law, and recurred with familiarity to the original 
sources of information in those agunien. He 
resigned his judgeship about the year 1830, and 


| the House to proceed, first read the letter of || 
| which he complained to the House. [The letter | 





| professed to give an account of the late collision be- || 
| tween Mr. Wetcer and Mr. Shriver, with which | 
| Mr. Betser was mixed up. He was accused of | 


ask for any protection for his person, but that he 
| might have the opportunity of pronouncing, in 


The SPEAKER said it could only be done by || 
general consent. [Cries of ** Leave, leave!’’}] || 
Mr. BELSER, having obtained the consent of | 


a@ participancy in the affray; and both he and Mr. | 
Payne were termed ‘* bullies,’’ and otherwise des- | 
ignated in very offensive terms. The affray, too, | 





|| was charged as premeditated by several members i 
‘| of the House.] He said his object in bringing || 


this communication before the House was not to | 


the presence of the Representatives of the people 


He had never borne 


him here, or that his constituents should believe 


| he had given any reason to justify the applica- | 


cis- | did he know what was going to take place before 
ears’ service, | 


constitution | | tion of such a termto him. But he would fur- | 
tained distinction in his profession; and after some | 


ther state, in the presence of the Representatives | 
of the people, that he had no part or participancy || 
in the matter therein alluded to, (the affray,) nor | 
| 
| 


F| 
i 


the occurrence. Mr. Shriver was a perfect stran- 


| ger to him, and the only agency he had in the | 


| 
| 


was soon after elected to the Senate of the United | 
States. His career while there is familiar to all || Boston Atlas. 


transaction was to ask that the parties might be 


| separated when they were engaged in the con- 


manner, shape, or form; and he called upon the 
honorable gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. Ham- 
mMETT] to bear witness to the truth of the state- 
ment which he had now made on this floor. The 
writer of this letter signed himself T. M. B., and 
the letter appeared as the correspondence of the | 
He understood that that corre- | 


test. He took no part in the transaction in any || 


who hear me. His health became so feeble as to || spondent had left the city; if he had not, he would 


February 3, 


—— 


\| long have remembered. 

r. PAYNE rose to make some observation 
The SPEAKER said he could only procedi 
|| with general consent. 

Mr. GIDDINGS hoped the gentleman wou) 
| be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. PAYNE then proceeded; but forsome time 
| he was imperfectly heard. He was understood 
|| to say, that, ever through life, it had been his qo. 

sire to do what was right; and, since he had been 
here, the same desire had governed his act 
| whether within or without the bar of this Hous, 
|| But when he was assailed, as he had been jn thig 

instance, by an unprincipled writer, the only no. 
t 
| 


ions, 


tice of which his feelings would permit him to 
take of such a person, was to kick him out of his 
| path as he would any other loathsome thing, 
| But, inasmuch as this matter had been brought i 
|| the notice of the House, that there might Be no 
| mistaken relation to his conduct he begged leave 
| to say that he knew nothing whatever of the af. 
| fair until after the conversation began between 
‘|| Mr.Wenrer and Mr. Shriver. He did not know 
| that any unpleasant feeling existed there until the 
| fight began. It was true, he occasionally heard 
| a word between them; and it was also true that 
‘| he expected, from the language used by Mr. Shri. 
| ver, that Mr. Weer would resent it; but he wag 
‘| sitting at his seat, fifteen feet from the parties, 
until the first blow was struck. This was enough 
to exonerate him from any agency in the matter, 
The language which he heard used by Mr. Shri- 
ver was of an insulting character; and when the 
fight commenced, he took the liberty to say that 
nobody should interfere until it was ended; and 
he would do it again, whena friend was assailed, 
He, however would say further, that the friends 
of Mr. Shriver were under some obligation to him, 
for he it was that pulled Mr. Wetter off him. 
\| In conclusion, as his colleague had done, he pro- 
‘| nounced this letter an unprincipled calumny, fab- 
| ricated by an unprincipled wretch, and he so char- 
|| acterized it before the American people. 

Mr. BLACK, of Georgia rose to corroborate 
| the statement of the gentleman from Alabama; 
but he gave way to. 

Mr. HAMMETT, who had been appealed to 
| by Mr. Betser. He said he was one of two or 
three persons who happened to be present.at the 
unfortunate occurrence which had _ been alluded 
|| to. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Betsen) 
and himself were sitting behind the Speaker's 


| they had explained to the House. 
| here assembled, that this publication is willfully 


| scandalous and malicious. 
| the character of a ‘‘ bully’’ anywhere, and he did 


blis! ) _ not wish such a character to be stamped upon 
sideration in a land of strangers, was his election, || 


| subject. n we 
of the necessary official intel 
| in possession of the precise facts. Having re- 


chair at the time of the occurrence; they were in 
conversation on a subject in which he was inter- 
ested, when a conversation commenced between 
Mr. We ter and Mr. Shriver. He knew noth- 
ing of it until it had commenced; he had no pre- 
vious intimation of it from any person whatever; 
and when the first harsh word was uttered, he 
was much surprised, and was struck with deep 
regret. The gentleman from Alabama had given 
a true statement of what occurred, and had prop- 
erly characterized that publication as a tissue of 
unprincipled, unprovoked falsehoods, There was 
scarcely a line of truth in the whole publication. 
It did the greatest injustice to the gentlemen from 


|| Alabama, (Mr. Betser and Mr. Payne,] who 
took no other part in the affair than that which 


He regretted 
this unpleasant affair very deeply; but, if it were 


necessary, he would bear the same testimony on 
| oath elsewhere that he had borne here. 


WASHINGTON TREATY—EXTRADITION. 


Mr. LEVY moved a suspension of the rules, 
to enable him to present a resolution having ref- 
erence, as he considered, to a subject of great 
national interest. A case had occurred of gross 
violation, by the British Government, of an im- 
portant clause of the treaty of Washington, The 
circumstances were of a nature demanding the 
prompt and very decided action of this Govern- 


ment; and he was desirous, in his place, as the 


ople of Florida, to bring 


representative of the 
ouse and the nation. The 


the matter before the 


|| particulars of the transaction would show it was 


specially his duty, of all others, to move in this 
He had been poses for the reception 
igence to put him 


ceived these facts by the mail of yesterday, he 
wished to lose no time in bringing forward the 
matter. He should, asa basis for the subject 
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‘he was so situated that he would be obliged to | 


go on to-day, he would himself have been glad to | 


Wright, and Yost—1 
- WAYS. Meooe Adams, Baker, Barnard, Brodhead, Buf- . 


1844. 


sent a resolution, which he asked might be 


ad: 
cmaseliel That the Committee on Foreign Relations & 
directed to inquire into the expediency of a recommenda- 
ion by this House to the President of this Union to signify 
: the Government of Great Britain the wish of this Gov- 
ernment that the tenth article of the treaty of Washington 
be terminated. 


The motion was not agreed to. 
RESOLUTION OF GEORGIA. 


Mr. STILES offered resolutions of the General 
Assembly of the State of Georgia, in support of 
the claims for losses sustained by James L. 
Daniel and others, by occasion of the late Creek 
war, and which have been paid by the State. 


REPORT ON THE RULES. 


The SPEAKER announced the business in | 
order to be the report of the Committee on Rules, 
on which Mr. Hammerr had the floor. | 

Mr. CHAPMAN moved the postponement of || 
that order of business io \londay next. 

| 







| 


Mr. ADAMS called for some reason for the 

stponement. ; ; ; 

Mr. CHAPMAN replied that it was in conse- 

uence of the indisposition of the gentleman who | 

was entitled to the floor. This courtesy had been | 
extended to other gentlemen, and he now asked | 
for nothing more than the usual courtesy. 

Some conversation ensued between Mr. CHAP- 
MAN, Mr. ADAMS, Mr. DROMGOOLE, and | 
others. 

Mr. CLINGMAN said he was in favor of ex- | 
tending to the gentleman the courtesy of post- | 

onement, although he certainly thought it was 
figh time that this question should be decided. | 
He would move, if.it were in order, to amend the 
motion for postponement so as to make it the | 
special order for Monday. 

The SPEAKER said he did not think the 
amendment would be in order, inasmuch as a 
motion for serene required only a major- 
ity, while that making the subject a special order 
required two thitds. 

Mr. THOMPSON inquired whether it would 
be in order to submit a motion for suspending | 
the rules, in order to go into a Committee of the 
Whole on private bills? 

The SPEAKER said it would not be in order, 

Mr. WILKINS said he had-been very anx- 
ious for some days past to catch the Speaker’s 
eye, that he might get possession of the floor; for 








deliver his sentiments upon this interesting ques- | 
tion on Some occasion or other. If he had sup- 
posed the gentleman front Mississippi would not 


occupy the floor, though not so well prepared as | 
he could wish. | 

Mr. PATTERSON inquired whether it would || 
be in order to move that the subject go over until || 
Monday? | 
Mr. ADAMS observed that Monday was the | 
day fixed by the rule for the reception of peti- | 
ions. i| 





Mr. PATTERSON moved that the further | 


consideration of the subject be postponed until | 
Tuesday next, and made the special order for that 
day. 

Upon this question the yeas and nays were or- 
dered; and, being taken, resulted—yeas 132, nays 
40; as follows: 


YEAS—Messts. Anderson, Ashe, Atkinson, Barringer, 
Beardsley, Belser, Benton, Bidlack, Edward J. Black, | 
James A. Back, Blackwell, Bossier, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, 
Jacob Brinkerhoff, Adron Vv. Brown, Milton Brown, Wil- | 
liam J. Brown, Burke, Burt, Campbell, Cary, Catlin, Reu- | 
ben Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Chilton, Clinton, | 
Cobb, Coles, Dana, Daniel, Richard D. Davis, John W 
Davis, Deberry, Dellet, Dickinson, Dillingham, Douglas, 
Dromgoole, Duncan, Dunlap, Elmer. Farlee, Ficklin, Fos- | 
ter, French, Gilmer, Byram Green, Grinnell, Grider, Hale, | 
Hamlin, Hammett, Haralson, Hardin, Henley, Herrick, | 
Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hubbell, Hughes, James B. 
Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jameson, Cave Johnson, An- | 
drew Johnson, George W. Jones, Kennedy, Preston King, | 
Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leonard, Lewis, Lucas, Lumpkin, | 
Lyon, Maclay, McClelland, McUonnell, McDowell, Me- | 
Kay, Edward J. Morris,-Murphy, Newton, Norris, Owen, 
Parmenter, Payne, Peyton, Pratt, Purdy, Ramsey, Rathbun, | 
Almon H. Read, David S. Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Robinson, | 
Russell, Sample, Saunders, Senter, Thomas H. Seymour, | 
David L. Seymour, Simons, Slidell, Albert Smits, John T. 
Smith, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, John Stew- 
art, Stiles, Stone, Strong, Summers, Thomasson, Thomp- | 
son, Tibbatts, Tucker, Vinton, Weller, Wentworth, Whea- | 
ton, White, tot ee iikins, William Wright, Joseph A. 
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| The CHAIRMAN announced that the first 








fington, Clingman} Cranston, Cutlom, Garrett Davis, Dick- | orphans of those who fell in battle in Florida, or 


ey, Fish, Florence, Frick, Giddings, Willis Green, Harper, 
Shciese Washington Hunt, Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, 
Daniel P. King, McIivaine, Morse, Moseley, Nes, Patter- 
son, Elisha R. Potter, Rayner, Charles M. Reed, Rockwell, 
Rogers, Schenck, Severance, Caleb B. Smith, Stepbens, 
Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Winthrop, and Woodward—40. 


caught the seeds of disease there of which they 

| afterwards died. He referred to the gallant Ten- 
nessee and Alabama volunteers,so many of whom 

_ were lost in that service, and particularly cited the 
|| case of two companies of Alabama volunteers, 
JOHN M LAUGHLIN. | who were massacred almost toa man. Were the 
The bill for the relief of John McLaughlin was || relatives of those men entitled to no more sympa- 
read a third time and passed. | thy and favor than those of the officers and sol- 
LOCATION OF LANDS. | diers of the Grampus, because they fell on the 


: : | land, instead of being lost at sea? If the bill was 
A bill to authorize the location of certain lands || to be passed on the principles of justice, did not 
eee by branch pilots in Louisiana, was read | justice as well apply to those who died in the 
a third time. 


; .. || Service of their country on land as well as at sea? 
Mr. POTTER, chairman of the select commit- | Such a bill as this never could be passed in any 
tee which reported the bill, moved that it be re- 


1 | of the State Legislatures where the money to pro- 
committed to the Committee of the Whole House; | vide for it, being collected by direct levies, the 
which was carried. 


1 people would see and know for what eee 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. '| they were taxed. It was in consequence only of 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- || Sessats, He wan not enhineate ie the Bate 

: ° ° i . - , 

munication from the State Department, in answer | and he would tell gentlemen that if they wished 

to a resolution of this House, communicating the '| it to be kept up, they must not ask for appropri- 

reasons why the Biennial Register had not yet || ations like this. He was as charitably disposed 

been transmitted to the House for distribution. || as any one on that floor, and as ready to contrib 

> i i | * ’ . . ee 

Mr. HOPKINS moved that the communication ute to the relief of the sufferers out of his private 
be laid on the table, and be printed. 


a aoe 7. | pocket; but there was a stern principle of justice 
Bein hag ng assy Wap gti Sens ~ ey | that governed him, and under which he could not 
clisen, aan ee ecessity Tor || consent to distribute the people’s money for un- 


i das ae authorized purposes. 
TE and nin mettre 2h oF mata ae One of the greatest objections to this bill was 
the call upon the Department had been printed, || thus the sosey agpregenied by Sy siuet Sk ieee 
Ths i f i oe Pa printec’s | by taxation; and, if it was passed, it would be 
88 h D inkerrec some ae. rm imputation || taking the bread out of the mouths of all the in- 
upon the Department. He desired, therefore, that || digent widows and orphans in the country, to 
Sane assigned by the Department should | give it to widows and orphans of a more favored 
[OM J aio « ei ert | class. This he looked upon as a species of legal- 
oe eee eee a ized agrarianism, and agrarianism of the worst 
t wero — = tae on new | kind. To illustrate the great injustice of bestow- 
erst € communication; and it was read accord: || i> bounties on one class, while others were op- 
o7° 


tae hesitate datetniehhitiia Rah on an tate | pressed by the severest taxation, he cited the case 
and ordered to be printed || of a poor widow, who was lately frozen to death 


a : || almost in sight of the Capitol, for the want of a 
Pere ee cee aa the we ®* | blanket to protect her from the inclemency of the 
e oa ore “. ar a oe rT , ransmi ae . | weather, and which, in consequence of the high 
a tent of the pian and estimates for constructing || nrice which the system of protection put on the 
a harbor at the mouth of Sandy creek, upon Lake a 


"pide . ; article, she was unable to procure. he gentle- 
Ontario, in the State of New York; which was | an from Florida, [Mr. Levy,] the other day, 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


attempted to getinan appropriation for the widows 
PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


|| and orphans of the officers and seamen of the Sea 
On motion of Mr. BLACKWELL, the petition | Gull, whose claims, he said, were as strong as 
of N. G. Frazier and others volanteers, praying | those provided for in the bill before the House. 
. . , it > 
remuneration for forage for horses, per diem pay, || SUPpose the gentleman succeeded, and suppos« 
&c., was taken from the files, and referred to the || Other gentlemen succeeded in getting appropria- 
Committee of Claims ; tions for the widows and orphans of those who 
Also, the petition of James S. Hall for a pen- fell in Florida, and of those killed in the Dade 
, ear . : i ? » 
sion; which was referred to the Committee on In- || ™ssacre: where was it to end? There would be 
valid Pensions. no end but in the discretion of Congress, and an 
Also, the petition of William Kerr; which was , *Mount of expense would be incurred that would 

’ ’ s . . ae 
referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Pen- | exhaust the Treasury. He wished to avoid all 
sions | unnecessary and unauthorized expenditure of the 

" i} ’ . > 

On motion of Mr. VANCE, the House resolved || wp smoney; to levy no more taxes than would 
itself into Committee of the Whole, (Mt. Girmer || °© 


sufficient for an economical administration of 
in the chair) for the purpose of acting on private || the Government; and for the Government to be 
bills. 


| just before it was generous; and these were the 
UNITED STATES SCHOONER GRAMPUS. 


|| reasons which induced him to offer his amend- 


ment, 

Mr. ATKINSON observed that he had listened 
very attentively to the objections which gentle- 
men had been pleased to urge against the bill un- 
| der consideration. He had attended most closely 
_ to the remarks of the gentleman from Alabama, 
{[Mr. Bexser,] because he stood on this floor 
professing to be governed by as strict principles 
of oreagy! 4 as that gentleman or any other on 


business before the committee was the bill forthe 
relief of the widows and orphans of the officers, 
seamen, and marines of the United States schooner 
Grampus, and that the amendment pending when | 
the bill was last up was that offered by Mr. Bet- 
SER, to strike out that part of the bill which pro- | 
vides a gratuity of six months’ pay to the rela- | 
tives over and above the pay actually due at the || the floor. He was the Representative of a people 
time of the loss of the vessel. | economical in their private affairs; and who al- 
Mr. BELSER, after afew preliminary remarks, || ways evinced their admiration for those public 
said that he was one of those who believed that || servants who had gone for an economical admin - 
they had no right whatever to appropriate the | istration both of the Federal and State Govern- 
public money in this way. He differed with the } ments. But this people, though economical, were 
gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Scnencx,} who took || just and generous; and he acted in accordance to 
the eo that, when a man entered into the || their views, when he gave his support to this 
naval service of hiscountry,a contract was formed || bill. 
with the Government that his widow and orphans || With a view to inform himself on the subject, 
should be provided for. He contended, on the || and feeling a deep interest in the widows and or- 
contrary, that there was no such contract; and hans of the officers and seamen of the ill-fated 
that, when a man entered into the naval service, || Grampus, he had examined the ve of 
he did so with reference to the dangers of the ser- || Congress from the time when Mr. Jefferson came 
vice; and that he had noright toexpectany other | into office up to the present time, for the purpose 
reward than the pay he contracted for. || of ascertaining if this was the only case of the 
He wished to lioow why the relatives of those i kind; and he found that, in cases not one half as 
who were lost in the Grampus had more claim to | strong as this, Congress had made appropriations 
i the bounty of Congress than the widows and '! for the widows and orphans of those lost in their 
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country’s naval service. Mr. A. did not regard 
this case as one of bounty, or of charity, as other | 
gentlemen did; but he looked upon it as one of | 
strict justice, founded on contract—asa debt justly 
due to the heirs of those who have gone down | 
into the briny deep. To prove this, he would 
call the attention of the House to the various acts 
of Congress that had been passed for the benefit 
of those who have served their country in the | 
Navy. Here Mr. A. read from the public docu- 
ments a list of the acts giving rewards to naval 
officers, and providing for the widows and or- 
phans of oe as have fallen in the service, for 
the purpose of showing that those who enter into 
the Navy, do so under the implied contract that 
their services will be properly considered by the 
Government, and that their widows and orphans 
will be provided for, should they be lost in the 
service. 

Mr. HALE replied, and asked the House to 
look at the saminlen and circumstances of the 
mountaineers of New Hampshire and the citizens 
of the United States in other parts of the Union, 
who paid for the splendor of the cabins of the 
ships of war. He opposed the system pursued, 
and denounced it asa wasteful expenditure of the | 
means of a people, many of whom were living in 
humble stations, in submission to many priva- | 
tions. 

Mr. MORRIS spoke in opposition to the | 
amendment. He would make retrenchment where 
retrenchment was necessary, in order to bring the 
expenditures to a proper economical standard; 
but he desired, first of all, that gentlemen who | 
were so eager for reform in the Navy would bring 
forward some specific charge of abuse. Gentle- | 
men must recollect that that important arm of the 
service of the country was not quite so easy in 
its discipline, so luxurious in its comforts and 
enjoyments, and so munificent in its rewards, as 
had been represented by some. No, the discipline 
was an iron discipline; the duties were most ar- | 
duous; and the officersand sailors of that service 
were deserving of rewards not only in their own 
persons, but in the persons of their surviving rela- 
tives. There was no navy in the world, the offi- | 
cers and seamen of which practiced so much self- | 
denial as the American Navy; nor was there any | 
navy better calculated to render immediate and | 
efficient service. He hoped the bill would pass. | 

Mr. HOPKINS appealed to gentlemen to defer 
the discussion as to the general merits and de- 
merits of the Navy until the subject should come 
up upon a bill of a more Sadana adie 

Mr. HOLMES urged the passage of the bill 
and the rejection of the scenlent, 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. 
PARMENTER, BARNARD, J. R. INGER- 
SOLL, McDOWELL, and SMITH of Illinois, 
when the question was taken on the pending 
amendment; which being rejected, the bill was 
laid aside, 


BILLS PASSED. 

The committee proceeded to the consideration 
of, and passed on, the following bills: 

A bill for the relief of Jane McGuire; 

A bill for the relief of Joseph Kimball; 

A bill for the relief of Isaac Plummer; and 

A bill for the relief of Jonathan Bean. 

The bills acted upon in Committee of the Whole 
were reported to the House. 

UNITED STATES SCHOONER GRAMPUS. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON renewed the motion made 
in committee, to strike out the words which pro- 
vided for the payment of certain sums to the rel- 
atives of the persons last in the Grampus, so as 
to prevent the payment to** brothers and sis- 
ters. 

The yeas and nays were called for, and or- 
a and, being taken, resulted—yeas 85, uays 

l. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. FRICK moved to insert the following || 


words: 


Or the minor brothers and sisters, provided such minors be | 


orphans. | 


Mr. SCHENCK observed that, in a previous | 
part of the bill, the words ‘if there be no pa- | 
rents’’ were used; it was unnecessary, therefore, | 
to add, in this amendment, “ provided such mi- | 
nors be orphans.”’ 

_ Mr, FRICK thereupon amended his proposi- 
tion. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 


ee EE EEE 


Mr. THOMPSON moved that*the House ad- 
journ; which motion prevailed. 
And the House adjourned. 





The following notices of petitions presented to-day, were 
handed to the reporters by the members presenting them: 

By Mr. J. BRINKERHOFF: Three memorials from cit- 
izens of Florence, Vermillion, and Birmingham counties, 
Ohio, praying an appropriation for the completion of Ver- 
million harbor, on Take Erie. 

By Mr. CLINTON: The petition of Stephen T. Calla- 
han and others, citizens of Orange county, New York, 
praying a reduction of postage and a restriction of the frank- 
ing privilege. 


By Mr. A. H. READ: The petition of sundry citizens of | 


Bradford county, Pennsylvania, praying for a reduction of 


postage; also, a petition of citizens of Bradford county, 


praying for a new mail route along the south side of the 
Chemung river, from Athens, Pennsylvania, to Elmira, New 
York; which were referred to the Comunittee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MACLAY: The petition of Benjamin Jarrard, 
of Suffolk county, New York, for a pension. 


Also, the petition of the heirs of Robert Nickols, for the | 


same object. 

By Mr. FICKLIN: The petition of William F. Pain and 
thirty-nine others, citizens of Illinois, praying a grant of 
lands in the Wabash vailey, for the improvement of the 


Great Wabash river from Terre Haute to the Ohio river; | 


which was referred to the Committee on Roads and Canals. 
Also, the petition of William Munn and forty-eight others, 
citizens of Ilinois, prayinga grant of lands for the improve- 


ment of the Wabash river from Terre Haute to the Ohio | 
river; which was referred to the Committee on Roads and | 


Canals. 
By Mr. KING, of New York: A memorial of ship mas- 
ters and ship owners, asking Congress to make compensa- 


tion to Robert Huguenin, for a chart of Lake Erie, and to | 
provide for extending the said chart; which was referred 


to the Committee on Commerc”. 

Also, the petition of inhabitants of the town of Hermon, 
New York, to abolish the franking privilege and reduce the 
rates of postage. 

By Mr. DUNLAP: The petition of merchants of Portland, 


Maine, praying for a drawback upon domestic spirits dis- | 
tilled from foreign materials and exported; which was re- | 


ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 
By Mr. PRATT: The petition of Mildad Butler, for a 
pension for services in the revolutionary war. 


IN SENATE. 
Monpar, February 5, 1844. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 
Senate a communication from the War Depart- 
ment, transmitting abstracts of the latest returns 
of the militia of all the States and Territories, 
with their arms, accouterments, and ammunition, 


made to that Department under the requirements || 


of the law providing for the national defense by 


| the establishment of a uniform militia system || 


_ throughout the United States; which, on motion 
of Mr. Evans, was ordered to lie on the table, 
and be printed. 

Also, a communication from the War Depart- 
ment, transmitting annual statements of appro- 
priations for the War Department, for the service 
of the year 1843, showing baiances of appropri- 
ation to the Ist of January, 1843, the appropria- 
tions made in 1843, the repayments and transfers 
in 1843, &c., and the balance applicable to the 
surplus fund; which, on motion of Mr. Evans, 
was ordesed to lie on the table, and be printed. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Mr. BATES presented a petition from Peter 
Amie, of New Bedford, a seaman in the naval 
service, asking for a pension; which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BAYARD presented a memgrial from sun- 
dry commissioned and warrant officers on board 
the United States ship Vincennes, at Boston, 
praying that the office of professor of mathemat- 
ics may be abolished in the Navy, and that naval 
schools of instruction be established in its stead; 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from 
John Tucker, President of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad company, and other presidents 
of sundry railroad companies, and individual cit- 
| zens, urging the restoration of the law admitting 
railroad iron free of duty; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Also, four memorials from citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, asking that an alteration may be made in 
the law regulating the issuing of coasting licenses, 
80 as to exempt canal boats from its operation; 
_which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
| merce. 

Also, a memorial from a number of citizens of 
| Mercer county, Pennsylvania, asking a reduction 
, in the rates of postage; which was referred to the 
/ Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 








February 6, 


Mr. EVANS presented a memorial from a 
ai and other merchants, of the city of Port. 
» Maine, largely interested in the trade With 
| Cuba and other West India Islands, asking that 
| a drawback may be allowed on spirits exported 
which were distilled from foreign molasses; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance, 
| Mr. WHITE presented joint resolutions of the 
|| Legislature of Indiana, asking Congress for an 
| appropriation of the unsold land in the Vincennes 
land district, to complete the Wabash and Bj. 
canal to the Ohio river; which were referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. : 

Mr. HANNEGAN presented joint resolutions, 

adopted by the Legislature of Indiana, in relation 
| to the Oregon Territory. 
Mr. II. said that those resolutions expressej 
the feelings of that body in a most decided form, 
| in touching that question. He was happy to say 
to the Senate (as he had been assured) that the 
| were passed with singular unanimity; that there 
was not a dissenting vote in either House. A; 
the present time he would not trouble the Senate 
with any remarks; but would, when the bill upon 
| the subject came up, take an opportunity of ad. 
dressing the Senate. He moved that the resolu. 
| tions be read and printed. 

They were read, as follows: 

Whereas the district of country known as the Territory 
of Oregon rightfully belongs to our National Government; 
and whereas the insatiate avarice and grasping spirit of the 
British Government seems already directed to its subjuga- 
tion and conversion ; and whereas the slightest infringement 

_ of national right isa prelude to more high-handed and auda. 
cious aggressions: ‘Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instructed, 
and our Representatives be requested, to use their proper 
instrumentality to provide for the immediate occupation, 
organization, and defense of the Oregon Territory—peace- 
|, ablv, if we can ; forcibly, if we must. 
Resolved, That the Governor forward to each of our Sen. 
ators and Representatives in Congress a copy of this pre- 
|| amble and resolution, immediately on its passage. 
|| Approvep, January 13, 1844. 


They were ordered to be printed. 


Mr. BREESE presented a memorial from a 
_ number of citizens of the northWest land district 
| of Lilinois, praying fora removal of the land office 
| from Dixon to Galena, in that State; which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
‘| He also presented a report of the Committee of 
|| Internal Improvement, and resolutions adopted in 
|| the Illinois Legislature in its session of 1842-43, 
| on the subject of the Northern Cross railroad, 
'| and a resolution instructing the Senators, and re- 
questing the Representatives from that State to 
} urge the passage of a law granting to that State 


| the alternate sections of land six miles on each 
side of said road, for the purpose of completing 
| it, extending from Springfield to the eastern line 
|| of the State; which was referred to the Commit- 
| tee on Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 
|| Mr. UNTINGTON presented a petition from 
|| Reuben M. Gibbs, of Kent, in the county of 
| Litchfield, Connecticut, a soldier in the last war, 
| 

| 





praying for arrears of pension; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. TAPPAN presented preamble and resolu- 
|| tion, adopted by the Legislature of Ohio, instruct- 
ing the Senators and requesting the Represent- 
atives from that State to vote for an appropria- 
tion for building a bridge over the Ohio at Wheel- 
ing. 

Mr. T. remarked, that the other day, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania[ Mr. Sturgeon] presented 
resolutions instructing the Senators and request- 
ing the Representatives from that State to oppose 
an appropriation for the purpose of building 4 
bridge across the Ohio at that place. From his 
reading of those instructions, they were not per- 
emptory. He wished to call the attention of the 
Committee on Roads and Canals, to which those 
resolutions were referred, (and to which he pro- 
posed to refer these,) that they were only hypo- 
thetical. They were not opposed to the making 
of a bridge, if it could be done without incurring 
injury or obstruction to the navigation of that river; 
so there was no conflict between Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, as to the proposed work; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Roads and Canals. 

Mr.T. also presented a joint resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of Ohio; which was read, a8 
follows: 

és the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
That, as the Iadian title to the Jands in ie county of Craw- 


ford, formerly owned by the Wyandott Indians, has been 


secured by the General Government ; and, by the fifth arti- 
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treaty, it does not get the.full possession of said | 
geet at the lst day of April next; and, inasmuch as the | 
Indians have all left for their new homes in the West, and as | 
all, or nearly all, of said Indian improvements are, at this | 


time, occupied by white settlers, by permission of the tor- | 
mer occupants, and that the present occupants, generally, 

pave seeded large rl of wheatand rye on said lands 

—the Senate and House of Representatives, therefore, rec- | 
ommend to our Senators and Kepresentatives in Congress | 
to use their influence in procuring the passage of some law | 
that will protect the present occupants.” 

Mr. T. remarked that it was the understanding | 
that the value of the improvements made by the 
Wyandott tribe of Indians on their lands should 
be ascertained by the United States Government, 
by persons appointed for that purpose, and paid 
tothem. Persons had been appointed as com- 
missioners (and he was sorry to say it) who were 
totally incompetent. They made an appraise- 
ment so enormous that it was rejected by the Sen- 
ate. These Indians were now entitled to com- 

ensation for their improvements. He hoped it 
would be made to them. As the Senate had re- 
iected the appraisement, it was the duty of the 
jovernment to causeareappraisement. Hethere- | 
fore gave notice that he would ask leave to intro- | 
duce a bill for the purpose, as the Senators and | 
Representatives of that State were requested to | 
use their influence to procure the passage of some || 
jaw upon the subject. He moved that the res- || 
olutions be referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr. WHITE made some remarks, expressing | 
the belief that the President had sufficient author- 
ity, under the law, to reappoint commissioners. 

The resolutions were then referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WHITE presented a petition from Hiram 
O. Read and others, of Vanderburg county, Indi- 
ana, praying for the abolition of the franking 
privilege, a reduction of postage on letters, and 
an equalization of postage on printed matter; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 








Also, a memorial from a number of citizens of | 


said county, in favor of a donation of the worth- 
Jess land in the Vincennes district, for the com- 
pletion of the Wabash and Erie canal to the Ohio 
river; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 


Mr. WRIGHT presented additional documents | | 


in support of the claim of John G, Tibbets, for 
work done on the New York custom-house; 
which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PORTER presented a preamble and joint 
resolutions of the Legislature of Michigan, re- 
questing the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
ag from that State to urge the passage of a 
aw making a grant of land or other appropria- 
tion for the construction of a road from Saginaw 
and Michilimacinac to Sault Ste. Marie; which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. ARCHER presented documents upon the 
subject of the claims of Miles King, assignee of 
the Philadelphia United States Bank; which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. A. also presented a memorial froma John 
Pemberton Hutchins, of the city of Philadelphia, 
asking payment for certain diplomatic services; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. DAYTON presented a memorial from 
James A. Stevens, asking an appropriation of 
money to aid him in carrying into effect certain 
experiments, with a view to the improvement of 
models of steam vessels; which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. FOSTER presented additional evidence in 
support of a claim of—[name not heard;] which 
was referred to the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN ‘AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. BREESE, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Aaron Payne, of Putnam 
county, Illinois, for arrearages of pension, be taken from 
the files, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

On motion of Mr. WHITE, leave was granted 
to withdraw from the files the petition of Abner | 
E. Van Negs. | 

NOTICE OF A RESOLUTION. 
Mr. MERRICK gave notice that he would to- | 
morrow ask leave to introduce a joint resolution | 
roviding for the transfer to the State of Mary-— 
nd of the stock held by the United States in the | 
Chesapeake and:Ohio Canal Company. 
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REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 

On motion of Mr. JARNAGIN, the Commit- 
tee on Pensions was discharged from the consid- 
eration of the petition of the widow of William 
C. McCall, and it was referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. JARNAGIN, from the Committee on Rev- | 
olutionary Claims, moved that that committee be 


|| discharged from the further consideration of the 


memorial of the heirs of Admiral Countde Grasse, 
praying compensation for his services during the 
revolutionary war. 

Mr. J. said this case 
claims against the United States. 

On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, the motion | 
to discharge the committee'was laid on the table. 


On motion of Mr. JARNAGIN, the Commit- || 


tee on Revolutionary Claims was discharged from 
the consideration of a document in support of the 


, memorial of the heirs of Thomas de Conover; 


and it was ordered to be filed with the adverse 
report of the committee on this subject. 
Mr. J. also, from the same committee, made 


an adverse report on the petition of the heirs of | 


Amy Babbit, asking compensation for services 
during the revolutionary war; which was ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. J. also, from the same committee, pre- 


| sented an adverse report in the case of Daniel B. 


Trueheart; which was ordered to lie on the table, 
and be printed. 

Mr.WRIGHT, from the Committee on Claims, 
made an adverse report on the memorial of Wil- 
liam A. Weaver, asking compensation for super- 


| intending the publication of the sixth census; 
| which was ordered to lie on the table, and be 
| printed. 


LIEUTENANT SILAS CHATFIELD. 


Mr. BREESE submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of allowing to Lieutenant 
| Silas Chatfield, now of McHenry county, Illinois, a pen 
sion for his meritorious and gallant conduct at the head of 
his company of volunteer riflemen in the sortie of Fort 
Erie, on the 27th of September, 1814. 


TRANSFER OF NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The bill from the House authorizing the Pres- 
| ident of the United States to make a transfer of 
appropriations for the naval service, under cer- 


tain circumstances, was taken up, read twice,and || 


| referred to the Committee on Finance. 
ADVERSE CLAIMS. 
Several reports of standing committees, ad- 


| curred in by the Senate. 
THE COMPROMISE ACT. 


On motion 
sumed the consideration of the resolution of the 
Committee on Finance, for the indefinite post- 
ponement of the bill introduced by Mr. McDur- 
FiE to reduce the rates of duties, under the pres- 
ent tariff, to the standard of the compromise 
act. 


Mr. EVANS addressed the Senate for three | 


hours. He commenced by stating that so long 
| a time had elapsed since the Senate had been ad- 
| dressed on the subject of these resolutions, and 
| so, much of the excitement of the occasion had 
| passed off, that he almost regretted he did not 
| permit the discussion to close with the remarks 
_of the Senator from South Carolina. He had 
| already more than once expressed his opinion of 
| the irregularity of all such discussions, which it 
| was evident could be attended with no public 

benefit or practical good. There still seemed to 
| be a disposition to argue the matter further, but 

for what end or purpose he was wholly.at a loss 
| to know. The honorable Senator from South 
| Carolina could not for a moment expect that this 
measure, or any other of the same nature that he 
| might be disposed to substitute for it, could be- 
| come & law, even if brought to a vote; and he 





could, therefore, only suppose that the discussion |, 


was intended to take an effect elsewhere, which 
it could not be hoped to take in this body. It 
| seemed the desire of the honorable Senator to 
send forth from this place instructions to the peo- 
ple. The Senate was cal'ed on by him to con- 
vince the people, whetherthey would be convinced 
or not, that, according to the elementary princi- 


resented no ground of || 


verse to private claims, were taken up, and con- | 


of Mr. EVANS, the Senate re- | 
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injured, oppressed, and bowed down race of peo- 

ple on the face of the earth; and that they had 

more to dread from a free Government than they 

had from the enemies of their country, or from 
| pirates or plunderers of the ocean. 

He did not believe there was any necessity for 
such action; he thought it would be time enough 
for this body to act forvhealleviation of any pub- 

_ lic evil, when evidence was given of its existence; 
when those who felt the evil or oppression came 
forward to demand its redress; and he believed it 
would be admitted that, when the people felt 
themselves aggrieved they were notslow in speak- 
ing out, and demanding from the proper quart: r 
redress. In his opinion, the disposition to con- 
tinue this discussion was only an endeavor to im- 
| press the public mind with a sense of injury, 
_ without manifesting any inclination to resort to 
an effectual remedy for its relief. As such, how- 
| ever, was the object, it should be met; and the 
| result would be the convincing of the people that 
| the doctrine of injury, emanating from elementary 
principles, was wholly unfounded. 

In the course of his remarks upon this subject 
on a previous day, he casually, and without the 
| most remote intention of adding ground for pro- 

longed debate, stated that the honorable Senator 

(Mr. McDurrie] did not follow the mode of in- 
| ductive reasoning, but rather adhered to the fash- 

ion of conducting arguments two centuries back, 

by starting with speculative theories and then en- 
| deavoring to reconcilé them with facts—a mode 
| much employed by writers on political economy. 
| This the honorable Senator had turned against 
| him in his reply, and said that he had not him- 
_ self adhered to the mode of inductive reasoning 
| which he so strongly recommended for his adop- 
tion. Now, it would be easy to show whether he 
had done so or not, by turning to (in the opinion 
of the honorable Senator) the main matter of con- 
troversy to which inductive reasoning could ap- 
| ply—the tariff act of 1842, described by him asa 
| monster of fraud and deceit, bearing on its face 
marks of all that was vile and infamous; and fur- 
| ther pictured by every epithet of odium which his 
| fertile imagination or free command of language 
| could supply. Wherein, he would ask, consist- 
| ed the justice of that character? The first spe- 

cific charge against the bill was, that it would 
| cause such a decline of the revenue as to leave 
| the people no escape from the dangers of oppres- 


| sive taxation. The Treasury would become bank- 
| rupt; Government would not have means to go 
on, and commerce and business be inevitably de- 
stroyed. The next was the great burden it would 
impose on all sections of the country by enhanc- 
| ing the price of all consumable articles, and, by 
| its high duties, prohibiting the people from the 
use of all necessaries of foreignimportation, The 
next, and not the least, was the injury that it 
would do the southern and planting States. 

|| _ How were all those predictions borne out? 
Not by facts, for they proved the contrary. 
When on this subject before, he showed that, 
instead of the frightful consequences predicted by 
the opponents of the bill, and by none more estren- 
uously than the honorable gentleman opposite 
| (Mr. SGelterend,) the revenue rapidly and stead- 
| ily increased; and in showing that fact, he gave 
inductive reasons for it, furnished by custom- 
house books, and other obvious sources of infer- 
_ence. Then came the decline of commerce; but 
| where was the evidence? Who complains of this 
decline? Not those engaged in commerce; they 
|| seemed satisfied. But if he had not stated it be- 
| fore, he would then. Commerce, ingtead of de- 
|| clining, was on the increase. Inward freights 
|| had increased thirty per cent.; vessels were in 
| greaterdemand. Those were facts, and not spec- 
|| ulations—-facts borne out by reference to custom- 
| house badbke, which proved there was no decline, 
| but an increase of revenue. Our internal com- 
| merce has increased; business has become active, 
'| coast trade has become better, and vessels for it 
'| are in greater demand. Now, from those facts, 
i 


the writers on political economy, from whose 
| books the honorable Senator has taken his views 
| on the subject, would draw the inference that the 
|| revenue had declined, and that nothing could save 
| us from national bankruptey. As to the South, 
|| has the tariff occasioned there a depression of the 


|| price of produce? The answer is, certainly not: 
'| On the contrary, prices have largely risen. In 


i ples of political economy, they were the most || stating these facts, he adhered to inductive tea- 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































soning, and not to the incorrect doctrine of ele- | general good of the countey; and the highest pro- | baying cheap was the obtaining the 
| other’s industry for tle least of his 


mentary truth, which would lead the honorable 


Senator (Mr. Seeveenaane say: ‘1 do not dis- | 


pute those facts; but suc 
that the policy of a protective tariff, or any sim- 
ilar policy, must be followed by all those evils 
which were prophesied by its opponents for the 
act of 1842; ~ consequently, no matter how 
experience has taught us otherwise, yet it is there 
set forth as elementary truth; and, as such, we 
are bound to believe and act accordingly.’’ Ac- 
cording, then, to books, we must suppose that all 
our prices have decreased. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said the gentleman was mis- 
taken. His statement was, that according to the 
increased demand abroad, prices would diminish. 

Mr. EVANS said he was then alluding to the 
honorable Senator’s first speech. He would come 
to the second before he finished. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said Mr. E, ascribed to the 
act of 1842 what he aseribed to the working of 
the system for twenty years. 

Mr. EVANS said the act of 1842 was the sub- 
ject of discussion. It was part of the system; 
and he supposed the argument drawn from its 
workings was equally applicable to the whole. 
All our experience, from the first introduction of 
protective duties, shows them not to be produc- 
tive of decrease of revenue, or destruction of 
commerce, of augmentation of the prices of arti- 
cles imported from foreign countries, or depres- 


tries for sale. When along course of observation 
and experience shows one event to be followed by 
another, we may conclude, especially when be- | 
forehand predicted, that when the first happens, 
the second will follow in its train. Now, he 
would ask the honorable Senator if, during the 
last sixteen years, whenever the tariff was agi- | 
tated, either in Congress or before the people, it 
had not been advanced in its favor that it would 
go to the increase of both revenue and commerce? 
and if, on the other side, it was not invariably 
met with denunciations of what the honorable 


of revenue and commerce, increase of prices, and 
national bankruptcy? But have the results veri- 
fied those prophecies? He need not say they 
proved the contrary. The act of 1828 (as it was 
termed by the honorable Senator, the bill of 
abominations) was met by the most vehement 
denunciations, as calculated for the destruction 
of revenue and commerce, and certain to be pro- 
ductive of direct taxation. But how was that 
bill described by the late colleague of the honor- 
able Senator from South Carolina, whose hostil- 
ity to it was well known? He argued that it 
provided for the destruction of the country;. and 
that it did so he went on to prove, by showing 
that it paid off the public debt, filled the Treasury 
to overflowing, and enabled the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, and other local banks, to give a stim- 
ulus to over-production, which led to the revul- 
sion of 1836 and 1837, and the distress which 
fdllowed. Now, if experience proved that the 
bill of 1828 filled the ‘l'reasury, increased com- | 
merce, and caused the rapid progress of wealth 
and business, he thought the elementary tryths | 
brought to bear in opposition would have but | 
little effect on public opinion. With this expe- | 
rience, he would ask any unprejudiced mind if | 
the policy of the act of 1842 was not sounder than | 


_ litle consequence. 
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| ductive of directly opposite results. 
The honorable Senator will say all this is in 


or such a writer says opposition to elementary principles, and is not || 


| laid down by Adam Smith; it does not reach the | the current of trade would ruin an article free of 


| conclusion which he reached three quarters of a 


century back, and which, as he declared it true || the case. Suppose two vessels, freizhted with 
_ then, must be true forever. In mathematics and 
| geometry, a truth once attained is a truth forever; | 


A | 


but in morel philosophy it is quite different, 
true line of action to-day may be changed by to- 
morrow by causes springing up in the interim. 
| What in the time of Adam Smith may have been 


peones not well established. 


then unknown; and so little was thought of any 
benefit to be derived from manufactures, that 
Adam Smith himself expressly recommended this 
country (then colonies) to make agriculture their 
pursuit, and not to think of manufactures. 


to set so much value, was not then known as an 


article of produce; it is since that period cotton | 
has become a staple of the country. The views | 
of Adam Smith were not entiiled to the fullest | ter, &c. The price of such articles could not be 
_ affected either here or in foreign countries by an 

Mr. McDUFFIE said that Adam Smith’s pol- 

icy was never questioned except in the United 

| States. 

sion of prices of articles ‘sent to foreign coun- | 


credit, 


Mr. EVANS believed it was questioned in 
France and Germany; but, however, that was of 
Adam Smith, and all those 








| writers on political economy, on whom the hon- 
| orable Senator relied so much, were subjects of 
| Britain, from whence we received their doctrines 
like their fabrics—too much of both. 
| trines were, no doubt, very favorable to their own 
| manufactures, and just in proportion averse to 


the manufacturing interests of every other coun- 
try. He thought the advice of such men as 
Franklin and Washington far preferable to the 


| doctrines or views of Adam Smith. 
Senator not only predicts but asserts—destruction | 
' 
. 
_ told them to ** goto manufactures and build them- 
| selves up a nation;’’ and General Washington 


Mr. McDUFFIE. Franklin is against you. 
Mr. EVANS said he thought not. Franklin 


gave similar advice. Mr. E. then went on to 
show that Mr. McDurrie was in error, in sup- 
posing him to say that Congress could legislate 
poverty out of the country. He said no such 
thing; but he said that if there was any legislation 
on it, it should go to provide suitable employ- 
ment, affording reasonable remuneration to those 
in want; and, by doing so, add to the wealth, 
competency, and comfort of the country. This 
the Senator from South Carolina said could not 
be done; that any such attempt would be only 


other; but if so, and that it went to transfer the 
gold and silver of a foreign country into our own, 
he, for one, could see no objection to it. He then 


went on to review the naval law of England, | 


showing how, by its protective policy, it raised 
that country in the course of one hundred and 
fifty years from being one of the most trifling 
maritime powers, to the rank she now holds 
among nations as mistress of the seas. That pro- 
tective policy gave employment to countless thou- 
sands, and in the above space increased the ton- 
nage of England from half a million to nearly 


any elementary truths that could be offered in | four million tons burden. He further illustrated 


opposition ? 
e would now ask, what was the state of the | 
country previous to the year 1824? Why, with | 
all our immense imports and seeming national | 
prosperity, Government was forced to borrow | 
money to go on; business declined; the shipping | 
interest was neglected; and the country was going | 
rapidly into ruin; but after 1824, the Protective | 
system gave a new impulse to trade; business re- | 
vived; and after 1828°things wore still a better | 
aspect, and continued to do so until the compro- | 
mise act reached its lowest point of duty; then | 
came another change; foreign articles increased, 
while the home fabric decreased in price; there | 
was no revenue; commerce declined, and the | 
country was compelled to resort to loans toenable | 


Government to carry on its operation. He might || 
go back to the year 1789, and from that to the | 


present he would be enabled to show the same | 
causes producing the same effect—the lowest rates | 


the advantages of the protective system by enter- 
ing into a history of thesugar trade in Louisiana; 
he argued that it increased the riches of all con- 
cerned in it—increased commerce, built up navies, 
and was to the honorable Senator from South 


ished the rivalship in cotton. 
ask what injury railroads, the fruits of protective 
legislation, did to any one. The answer would 
be, none. On the contrary, the country through 
which those roads passed became benefited, farm 
produce increased in value, new markets were 


| opened, and the facilities for transportation gave 


a stimulus to the producer, which resulted in the 
doubling of his produce, and consequently of his 





| wealth. 
As to the honorable Senator’s accusation of his 


| cheap, he wholly denied it. He never advanced 
_ such a doctrine; he thought about this bayi 


| of duty; both are brought into market: will 


|| the amount paid for duties than he who h 
_admitted as truth, experience since may have || 
Since then, what | 

as been the history of the world? Manufactures || 
_ have improved, and steam, the great agent, was 


The || 
very article on which the honorable Senator seems | 


\| facturer of the article taxed, an 
| intermediate dealers, and finally on the consumer, 


| to pay me fifteen cents in addition. 
Carolina a direct benefit, inasmuch as it dimin- | 


Again he would | 


having said that it was best to buy dear and sell | 


_ former arguments with 


| exchange of exports for imports was a me 
of duties injurious to revenue, commerce, and the || cheap there was a great delusion; his idea of |. 
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most of an. 


. ; own, | 
protective duties were or could be producting =” 


the evils laid to their charge, he maintained thar 


duty, such as linen, silks, &c.; but such was not 
cotton, and dispatched to Liverpool; arriving 
there, their cargoes are sold; one returns, laden 
with dutiable articles, the other with articles free 


’ then, 
off by 
. QS Im. 
ported articles wholly free ? By no means; on 
is as well off as the other; and if it were not g 
the trade, as being most profitable, would ato 
be confined to articles free of duty. 

When he had, ona former occasion, stated that 


the owner of the dutiable articles be worse 


80, 
nee 


| the usual effect of an increase of duties was no; 
| alone to reduce prices here, but abroad, it was 


upon general principles he grounded his argy. 
ment, and natn yd in reference to articles 
commonly imported; but it was evident this did 


| not apply to articles not required by us, or raised 
| by foreign countries as articles of export to this 


country; such as potatoes, grain, pork, beef, but. 


duty we could impose; because we have enough 


of these things for our own consumption; and 
_ they are not looked to by foreign countries as ar. 
| ticles to be exported by them to this country. He, 
| therefore, maintained that the arguments of the 
| Senator from South Carolina had not shaken his 
| position, that duties on articles of general im. 
portation reduced prices both here and at the 
| place of foreign manufacture. He referred to the 
Their doc- || 


doctrines of political economy in support of this 


| position; and also in support of another, namely: 


that a duty on imports falls partly on the manu- 


partly on the 


but not wholly on either. Each has to pay a por- 
tion of the duty; the former by a sacrifice of prof. 
its. 

Then, with regard to the Senator’s astonish- 
ment at the idea that, to exclude from competi- 
tion an additional supply has the effect of lower- 
ing prices, it was plain that, if the subject was 
fully investigated, it would turn out that there 
was nothing strange in itatall; for the home man- 


_ufacturers, having security in the market, would 


extend their business; more capitalists would go 
into it; a greater quantity would be produced; 


| more skill brought into competition, and the result 
| must be lower prices. And besides all this, cheap- 
| ness did not depend on the mere nominal money 
| price, but on the exchangeable value. If the price 
| remained nominally the same, yet the consumers 
transferring wealth from the pocket of one to an- || 


were so much improved ins their ability to con- 
sume, by the oe system, —— would find 
what they had to buy in exchange for the prod- 
ucts of their improved industry cheaper than when 


_ they had less means to buy. As an instance, he 
_ supposed a man had a bushel of wheat which he 


wanted to exchange for a shovel; and he went to 
the importer of Birmingham shovels and asked 
him the price. ‘The importer says ninety cents. 
The farmér then goes to a merchant who sells 
home-made shovels as good in.every respect, but 
asks one dollar for his shovel. He returns to the 
importer and says, I have not money, but I have 
a bushel of wheat which I will exchange with 
you. The importer cs, I must have money 
for my shovel; but, if I am obliged to take your 


| wheat in exchange, all I can allow you for it is 


seventy-five cents, and you will consequently have 
“he farmer 
does not approve of this, and goes to the mer- 
chant who ie the home-made shovel. He tells 


‘him that he has no objection to the price of the 


shovel, if his bushel of wheat will be taken in ex- 


|| change at the same price, one dollar. The mer- 
chant at once agrees to the exchange. 
not the shovel cheaper to the farmer by fifteen 


Now, is 


cents, than that which nominally was priced at 
only ninety cents instead of one dollar. This 


_ went to show that it was the aes of exchange 


and exchangeable value, that should be consid- 
ered, and not the nominal price. : 
Mr. E. next went into a recapitulation of his 
regard to the idea that the 
re ex- 


change of our labor for so much of the labor of 
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country. He maintained, that even by 

= eae Adam Smith, this never could | 
be an equal exchange, as it was laid down in his | 
book on political economy that a country ex- | 
changingitsraw productions for the manufactured | 
fabric, gave & large amount of home labor in ex- 
change for a very small proportion of foreign | 
labor. Hence he argued that it was always a dis- || 
advantageous exchange for the exporting coun- | 
try. Mr. E. next touched on the supposed ad- | 
yantages of dividing this country into three sep- 
arate confederations, as imagined by the Senator 

| 





from South Carolina, to be most advantageous to | 
their respective productions—the southern and | 
exporting States forming one confederation, the 
western and agricultural States the second, and the | 
northern and manufacturing States the third. The | 
Senator had imagined this to be the most natural | 
division, because the industry of each confeder- | 
ation would be homogeneous. Now, so far from | 
believing that the framers of the Constitution, or | 
the convention at Annapolis, dreaded the diver- || 
sity of interests which must prevail in a confed- | 
eration of States differing so much in climate, soil, || 
and indigenous productions, he could show, from | 
Mr. Madison’s writings, (which he quoted,) that | 
they considered this very diversity the element | 
of harmony and bond of union, inasmuch as it | 
rendered the whole, as a nation, independent of 
other nations, @nd created a dependency of in- 
| 





terests among the States one upon another. He | 
considered no country capable of sustaining itself | 
when it had but one source of industry; and re- | 
ferred to the elements of the prosperity of Eng- 

land as proof that her diversity of interest had 
contributed to her eminence. She had her man- 
ufacturing interests, her marine interests, (the 
largest in the world,) and her agricultural inter- 
ests, paramount to all, to sustain; and this she 
did by a judicious and timely protection of all. 
He argued that not one of the three distinct con- 
federations imagined by the Senator from South | 
Carolina, could, for any length of time, maintain 
itself on the strength of its isolated homogeneous 
interests. 

In support of the doctrine of protection, he al- 
lauded to the history of the navigation act passed | 
in England in 1650, at the time that Holland was 
the chief commercial State of Europe, and the | 
shipping of Efjgland was inconsiderable and un- | 
able to keep the seas against Holland. In forty || 
years a change came; the navigation of England, 
in consequence of the protective act, ascending 
rapidly, and that of Holland sinking; and so it 
continued till the foreign commerce of Holland 
became extinguished, and that of England pro- 
gressed until it reached its present preéminence. 

With respect to the difference of profits on cap- 
ital in the South and in the North, Mr. E. main- 
tained that the Senator from South Carolina did 
not place the two sections on an equal footing in 
hisargument. For instance: when he attributed 
tosouthern capital a profit or dividend of only | 
five per cent., he took as that capital not only the 
investment in lands, but that in slaves whose la- 
bor produced the cotton of the South. Now, if. 
the labor of the North be taken as part of the 
manufacturing capital, andgthe dividends struck 
inthe same manner as in the South; or, if the | 
capital in labor, with regard to both, be disre- 
garded, it will be found that the planter’s divi- 
dends are as large as those of the manufacturer. | 
But if the southern planter chooses to embark in | 
a business, the labor of which has not only to | 
produce the cotton for him, but in addition to 
produce sustenance for itself, sustenance for two 
fifths more, unemployed, it was unreasonable of | 
him to expect as much profit as these who main- | 
tained none but productive labor of a less expen- || 
sive character. \ 

Mr. E. referred to Professor Tucker’s new || 
work on the comparative industry of different | 
sections of the Union, with a view of showing || 
that the slave property in the slave States, had || 
not only to sustain itself, but two fifths of the 
slave population unemployed, such as helpless | 
men, women, and children. But, by that work, 
it appeared that the productive industry of South 
lina was, per capita, eighty-seven dollars | 
each, (free persons, including slaves, fifty-two | 
dollars,) and of New England, only eighty-four 
dollars. Some of the southern States ran up to 
$100, $110, $120, $130. In the western States, 
such as Indiana, 


rate, per capita, was but | 
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forty-four dollars. This, however, proved noth- | Burt, Caldwell, Campbell, Reuben Chapman, Augustus A. 
ing but that the people of the western agricultural Cole tthe ul, i ee Clingman, ore ams 

> ite : oles, Cullom, Dante sarrett Davis, John » Vavis, De- 
States could do with less capital, which counted, | jerry’ Deter Dougias, Dromgnete, Duncen, Elmer, Per. 
for the most part, in labor; whereas the people 


d . lee, Ficklin, French, Gilmer, Grider, Hammett, Haralson, 
of the manufacturing States had capital largely | ilopkins, Housten, Hubard, Hughes, Charlies J. Ingersoll, 


invested, the interest of which they had to earn, || C4¥¢ Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Ken- 
as well as their own subsistence. After a variety | Tenane sedeatie etn hele etak wala 
of arguments in answer to the several topics of | MeDowell, Mathews, Moore, Murphy, Norris, Payne, Pey- 
the aan last made by the Senator from South | 

i 


| ton, Emery D. Power, Rathbun, David 5. Reid, Reding, 
Caro na, Mr. E. not appearing to have time to Relie, Ritter, Russell, St. John, Saunders, Thomas H. ae 


; | mour, Simpson, Slidell, John T. Smith, Thomas Smith, 
conclude (four o’clock having arrived) gave way | Robert Smith, Steenrod, Stephens, John Stewart, Stiles, 
for a motion to adjourn. Stone, Strong, Taylor, ‘Thomasson, Thompson, ‘Tibbatts, 
On motion of Mr. MOREHEAD, the Senate | Tucker, Weller, Woodward, and ¥ ost—97. 
adjourned | NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Baker, Barnard, Beardsley Ben 
. | ton, Brodhead, Jeremiah Brown, Buffington, Carrroll, Cat- 
|| lin, Collamer, Cranston, Dana, Richard D. Davis, Dickey, 
|} Dillingham, Dunlap, Fish, Florence, Frick, Giddings, Grin- 
| nell, Hale, Hamlin, Hardin, Harper, Henley, Herrick, Hud- 
|| son, Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Joseph R. Inger- 
|| SoH, Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, Daniel P. King, Kirk- 
| patrick, McClelland, Melivaine, Marsh, Edward J. Morris, 
| Morse, Moseley, Nes, Patterson, Elisha R. Potter, Purdy, 
Ramsey, Charles M. Reed, Robinson, Rockwell, Rogers, « 
| Semple, Schenck, Severance, David L. Seymour, Albert 
Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stetson, Sykes, Tilden, Tyler, 
| Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, Wheaton, White, Williams, 
and Winthrop—70. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Mownpay, February 5, 1844. 

The Journal having been read, 

The SPEAKER announced that the first busi- 
ness in order was the call on‘ the States for peti- 
tions. 

Mr. VANCE moved to suspend the rules for 
the purpose of receiving such reports from the | 
standing committees as would not lead to debate. 
This course, he thought, would expedite the bus- 
iness of the House. 

The motion was rejected. 


| So the question of reception was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY presented a petition from 
sundry citizens of New York, praying for an 
amendment of the Constitution so as to effect the 
abolition of slavery in the southern States. 

The SPEAKER decided that this petition came 
within the rule prohibiting the reception of abo- 


FUGITIVES FROM JUSTICE. 


Mr. LEVY moved to suspend the rules so as 
to enable him to offer the resolution which he 
unsuccessfully presented on Saturday, for re- | W! ec ! : , 
scinding the tenth article of the British treaty, | lition petitions; and it was therefore not received. 
providing for the delivery of fugitives from jus- | Mr. BEARDSLEY presented a petition from 
tice. He hoped the House would, from the im- | sundry citizens of New York, praying for the 

ortance of the subject, excuse him for pressing || tepeal of the 21st rule; which was laid on the 
it on their attention; and he only asked them to | table. _ 
suspend the rules for ong hour. | Petitions were also presented from the State of 

Mr. SEYMOUR called for the reading of the | New York, by Messrs. SEYMOUR, DANA, 
resolution. and FISH. “és ; 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, hoped the gentleman | Mr. HUNT presented a petition praying that 
would not ask for as much as one hour for intro- | the ordinance of 1787, which prohibits the exist- 
ducing his resolution. ence of slavery in the Northwestern Territory of 

Mr. LEVY would state the reasons for asking the United States, may be extended over all the 
an hour for the consideration of the resolution. Territories of the United States lying west of the 
It was based on circumstances which required Mississippi river. hie ; 
explanation on his part, and it might be neces- | _ The SPEAKER was of opinion that this peti- 
sary for some additional explanations to be made || tion did not come within the rule, 
by the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Mr. CAMPBELL inquired if it did not pray 
Affairs, or some other gentleman. for the abolition of slavery in all our Territories 

On taking the question, the motion was re- | West of the Mississippi river, and consequently 

| in our Territory of Texas. He raised the ques- 
| tion of reception; but, after some conversation, 
. RRR en | withdrew it, that the vote might be taken on a 

The SPEAKER stated that the reception of | motion made by Mr. PAYNE, to lay the petition 
petitions was the order of the day; and the first | on the table. 
question before the House was the motion of the Mr. HUDSON called for the yeas and nays. 


géntleman from Ohio (Mr. Wetter] to lay on Mr. PAYNE withdrew his motion; after some 


the table the question of the reception of the pe- | conversation, in which several members took 
tition presented by the gentleman from New | part. 


York, [Mr. Bearpsiey,] praying for the repeal Mr. BRODHEAD renewed it; and the yeas 
of the act of 1793, providing for the arrest of | 


- = | and nays were ordered; and being taken, result- 
fugitives from justice, and fugitives from labor. | ed—yeas 118, nays 56; as follows: 
Mr. BEARDSLEY observed that as this peti- | 


; : | WEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Ashe, Atkinson, Barringer 
tion seemed to have created some excitement, he || Belser, Benton, Bidlack, James Black, James A. Black, 
wished to have a fair expression of the opinion of Blackwell, Bossier, Bower, Bowlin, ac Po et 

i i i i i | hoff, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, William 
the House in relation to it, by sending it to the | ho , Brodhead, Aaron V: Brown, Mikos Brown, Witten 

Committee on the Judiciary; and in order to have | J. Brown, Burke, Ca , pbell, pman, 


: Augustus A. Chapman, Chappefl, Chilton, Clingman, Clin- 
oo Sota — question, he moved that there || ton; Cobb, Coles, Cross, Cullom, Dana, Daniel, Garrett 
e€ a call of the ouse. 


| Davis, John W. Davis, Dean, Deberry, Detlet, Douglas, 
The question was taken, and the motion for a | Dromgoole, Eimer, Farlee, Foster, French, Gilmer, Grider, 
call of the House rejected. 


| Hale, Hammett, Haralson, Mondens Folnen, Renee a 
i| : r 3 B. t, Charles 

Mr. TIBBATTS ealled for the reading of the ard, Hubbell, Hughes, Hungerford, James un 
petition; and it was read. 


J. Ingersoll, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. 
| Jones, Kennedy, Preston King, Kirkpatrick, Labranche, 
Mr. BEARDSLEY desired to know the effect | Lenmasty <Q ey en fecan tees aneey 
: : : | McClernand, McConnell, Mathews, Joseph ! 8; - 
angie quent of reception gn the tbe | Ro wen Poe fen ig Bt rt 
“aE : | Purdy, Rathbun, Rayner, David 5S. Reid, Reding, Relfe, 
The SPEAKER replied that if the motion | Ritter, Robinson, Resse, Se. Site) Geman SS 

i iti i Simpson, Slidelt, Thomas Smith, Robert Smit eenr 
prevailed, the petition would oe be a || ee ae een ee Pam 8 
The yeas and nays were then called through | Taylor, Thomasson, Thompson, Tibbatts, Tucker, Weller 
y the Clerk. f 3 __ || Wentworth, Wilkins, Woodward, Joseph A. Wiight, and 
Mr. BIDLACK said that since he gave his | ee a aenie Insientaieaedaiemias 
vote he had read the petition, and had therefore AYS—Meessrs. Adams, Baker. Barnard, be: Ys 0er~ 
. ; ; ‘g h- 
come to the conclusion that it was wantonly, de- || ¢miah Brown, Buffington, Carroll, Catlin, Cranston, Bich 


; , : 7 : J | ard D. Davis, Dickey, Dillingham, Dunlap, Etlis, Fish, 
signedly insulting toa large portion of this Union. | Florence, Frick, Giddings, Grinnell, Hamlin, Hardin, Har- 


i nge his vote; and voted | per, Herrick, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Joseph R. Inger- 
be Ips aa 6° ; | ae Irvin, Jenks, PerleyB. Jobnson, Daniei P. King, Rie. 
“ye ’ | Clelland, McDowell, Mclivaine, Marsh, Edward J. Morris, 
Mr. B.’s vote was so recorded. . | Morse, Moseley, Nes, Parmenter, Patterson, Elisha RB. Pot- 
The SPEAKER announced that 4 question | ter, Ramsey, Charles Mi. Reed, Eenwee, ores Dae 
ided i ive— s 70; | Schenck, Severance, Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Sey- 
as et Peer erenn” || mour, Albert Smith, Caleb B. me John me Sens i 
: | Stewart, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton il- 
YEAS — Messrs. Atkinson, Barringer, Belser, Bidlack, | jiams, and Winthrop—36. > 
James Black, James A. Black, Blackwell ,Bossier, Bower, || e é bl 
Bowlin, Boyd, Milton Brown, William J. Brown, Burke, | So the petition was laid on the table. 
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Detiions werenles presented by Messrs.DANA, | The yeas and nays having been called for by 


BEARDSLEY, SEYMOUR, FISH, HUNT, || Mr. Apams, and ordered by one fifth of the mem- | 


KING, ANDERSON, STETSON, HUBBELL, | bers 


i 


ELLIS, CARROLL, and PATTERSON. 


Mr. CATLIN, on presenting certain petitions, | 
said he had been intrusted with several petitions | 
upon a subject which was considered by the pe- | 


titioners to be of great importance, not only to 
the Navy, to which they more particularly relat- 
ed, but to the country. The petitioners assert 
that the spirit ration in the Navy is the great en- 
emy of seamen, leading to vice and intemperate 
habits, promoting disease and insubordination; 
and hence the necessity for so great a number of 
punishments in the ore. They assert, more- 
over, that the evils which proceed from the spirit 


ration are not confined to the seamen themselves, | 
but that they extend to their families, and finally | 


to the whole Navy, affecting its honor and its 


usefulness; and thus the whole country is affected | 


by it, They assert, moreover, that the develop- 


ments of science and the sound judgment of the | 
age, based upon the experience of the past, con- | 
demns the use of all intoxicating liquors asa bev- | 
erage, and pray that the cup of pollution may no | 


ov- 
They pray that the spirit ration may 


longer be administered by the hands of the 
ernment. 


be abolished, and such other beverage substituted | 
as, in the judgment of Congress may be best cal- | 
culated to promote the welfare of the Navy. 

They were referred to the Committee on Naval | 


Affairs. 


Mr. SEYMOUR presented the petition of Al- | 
vin C, Goell; which, after some debate as to the | 
proper Teference, was referred to a select commit- | 


tee of five members. 

On motion of Mr. STEWART, of Connecti- 
cut, authority was given to said committee to 
send for persons and papers. 

Petitions were further presented from Rhode 
Island by Mr. CRANSTON; and 

From Massachusetts by Messrs. BAKER and 
ADAMS. 

Mr. ADAMS presented the resolutions of the 
Legislature of the State of Massachusetts, asking 
for an amendment of the Constitution so as to 
exclude that portion of the representation of the 
southern States which is based on their slave 
population. 

[These resolutions were presented on last peti- 
tion day by Mr. Apams, and the question of re- 
ception being raised on them, and giving rise to 
debate, they were laid over.] 


Mr. BURT objected to the reception of the res- | 


olutions, and gave notice of his intention to debate 
the question. 


The SPEAKER said that, debate arising, the || 


rules required the question to go over. 


present, were taken on the question, Shall 
_ the question of reception be now considered; and 
resulted—yeas 74, nays 91; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Baker, Beardsley, James Black, 


Brodhead, Jeremiah Brown, Buffington, Burt, Cary, Car- 
roll, Catlin, Chilton, Collamer, Cranston, Cullom, Garrett 


Davis, Richard D. Davis, Dickey, Dunlap, Ellis, Elmer, | 


Farlee, Fish, Florence, Foster, Giddings, Gilmer, Grider, 
Harper, Herrick, Hubbell, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Jo- 


seph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, Daniel | 
P. King, Kirkpatrick, Leonard, Lyon, Joseph Morris, Morse, | 
Moseley, Nes, Parmenter, Elisha R. Potter, Pratt, Purdy, 

Ramsey, Charles M. Reed, Rockwell, Rogers, Sample, | 
Schenck, Severance, Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Sey, | 


mour, Albert Smith, Stetson, Andrew Stewart, Sykes, 


Thomasson, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, | 
White, Williams, Wilkins, Winthrop, Woodward, and | 


| William Wright—74. 


NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Atkinson, Barringer, Belser, | 


Benton, Bidlack, Edward J. Black, James A. Black, Black- 
well, Bossier, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, William J. Brown, 
Burke, Caldwell, Campbell, Reuben Chapman, Augustus 
A. Chapman, Chappell, Chilton, Cobb, Coles, Cross, Dana, 
Danicl, John W. Davis. Dellet, Douglas, Dromgoole, Dun- 
can, Ficklin, French, Willis Green, Byram Green, Hale, 


Hamlin, Hammett, Haralson, Henley, Hopkins, Houston, | 


Hubard, Hughes, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Charles J. 
Ingersoll, Jameson, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, 


| George W. Jones, Kennedy, Preston King, Labranche, | 


| Lewis, Lucas, Lumpkin, Maclay, McCauslen, McCler- 


nand, MeConnell, MeKay, Newton, Norris, Owen, Payne, | 


' Rayner, David 8. Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Robinson, Russell, 
Saunders, Simpson, Slidell, John T. Smith, Thomas 


Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, Stiles, Stone, Strong, Sum- | 
mers, Taylor, Tibbatts, Tucker,Weller, Wentworth, Whea- | 


ton, Joseph A. Wright, and Yost—91. 
So the resolutions were not received. 


Mr. ADAMS then proceeded with the present- | 


ation of petitions, and laid before the House a 
great number on a great variety of subjects. 
Among others, there was one from Elmira, New 


|, York, praying for an amendment of the Consti- 
tution so as to secure the extinction of slave rep- | 


} 
' 
; 





| resentation. 


| On the question of reception, the yeas and nays | 
| were called for, and ordered; and being taken, 


| resulted—yeas 73, nays 75; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Beardsley, Benton, Bidlack, | 


|| James Black, Brodhead, Jeremiah Brown, Buffington, | 


| Cary, Carroll, Catlin, Clingman, Collamer, Cranston, Dana, | 
| Garrett Davis, Richard D. Davis, Dickey, Dunlap, Ellis, | 


| Elmer, Fish, Florence, Foster, Frick, Giddings, Grinnell, 


Hale, Hardin, Harper, Herrick, Hubbell, Hudson, Hughes, | 


Hungerford, Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Joseph R. 


Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, Daniel P. King, | 
| Kirkpatrick, Leonard, Lyon, Maclay, McClelland, MclIl- | 


| vaine, Marsh, Morse, Moseley, Nes, Elisha R. Potter, 


| Purdy, Charles M. Reed, Ritter, Rockwell, Rogers, Sev- | 
erance, Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, Albert | 
Smith, Sykes, Tyler, Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, Wheaton, | 
White, Williams, Wilkins, Winthrop, William Wright, 


and Yost—73. 


NAYS—Messrs. Atkinson, Barringer, Belser, Edward J. | 


Black, James A. Black, Bossier, Bowlin, Boyd, Aaron V. 
Brown, William J. Brown, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Cam 


|; bell, Reuben Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Chiltoh, | 


Mr. ADAMS hoped the gentleman would de- | 


subject embraced in these resolutions had been | 


already referred to a select committee, of which 


he was a member, on similar resolutions, passed || 


at the preceding session of the Massachusetts 


Legislature; and it was desirable that the com- | 


mittee should present their report, which they 
could not do until these 
ferred. 


The SPEAKER said that it was not in order |! 


to debate the question. 


resolutions were re- | 


Mr. C. JOHNSON begged leave to suggest to | 
the gentleman from South Carolina to withdraw | 


his objection, as these resolutions were the same 
as those already before the committee, and the 
committee could not report until they were re- 
ferred. « 

Mr. BURT, in reply to the gentleman from 
Tennessee, observed that this committee was 
raised out of courtesy to the State of Massachu- 


setts; but it now appeared that there was a de- | 


sign to make it a standing committee, to serve as 
a receptacle for all those incendiary petitions and 
resolutions which could b@ manufactured to order. 


The SPEAKER interrupted the gentleman from | 


South Carolina, and stated that it was not in order 
—— the question. 
Some conversation ensued, in which Messrs. 


ADAMS, CAMPBELL, BLACK, SAMPLE, 


and WINTHROP took part, resulting in the | 


could then be taken. 

Mr. ADAMS having stated, that in presenting 
the resolutions, he had called for the decision of 
that question. 


| 
| 


Cobb, Coles, Cullom, Deberry, Dellet, Dickinson, Drom- | 


bate the question now, and letit be decided. The || goole, Ficklin, French, Gilmer, Willis Green, Grider, 


Hammett, Haralson, Hulmes, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, | 


Charles J. Ingersoll, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, 
| Kennedy, Preston King, Labranche, Lewis, Lucas, Lump- 
kin, MeCauslen, McConnell, McKay, Joseph Morris, Mur- 
| phy, Newton, Norris, Owen, Payne, Peyton, Rathbun, 

Rayner, David S. Reid, Relfe, Russell, Saunders, Simpson, 


Slidell, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, Stiles, | 
Stone, Strong, Summers, Taylor, Thomasson, Tibbatts, 


Tucker, Weller, and Woodward—75. 
So the petition was not received. 


tion of which was objected to, and the yeas and 


Mr. ADAMS presented a petition, the recep- | 


nays demanded; upon seconding the demand for | 


the yeas and nays, there were—ayes 49, noes 
59 
Ja. 


So the yeas and nays were not ordered. 


Mr. HAMMETT moved that the House ad- | 


journ; which was negatived. 

Mr. ADAMS moved a call of the House, and 
upon this question the yeas and nays were or- 
dered; and, being taken, resulted—yeas 71, nays 
89. 

So the call was negatived. 


} 
| 


On motion of Mr. HOLMES, the House then | 


adjourned. 


The following petitions presented to-day were handed to 
the reporters by the members presenting them: 


By Mr. OWEN: The memorial of Wesley Jones and | 
|| eighty-six others, citizens of Orange county, Indiana, ask- | 
| ing agrant of lands fur the completion of the national thor- | 


meut of the navigation of the Wabash. 


| ers, citizens of Indiana and Kentucky, praying Congress 
| for a grant of the unsold lands in the Vincennes land dis- 
' to the Ohio river, at Evansville. 

* 


e : vs : : | oughfare between the lakes and the Ohio by the improve- | 
Spenker’s deciding that the question of reaeption || 


Also, the petition of Nelly Hawkins and sixty-three oth- | 


trict, to complete the entire line of canal from Lake Erie | 
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By Mr. FICKLIN: The petition of Solomo: “ 
thirty-three others, citizens of Iilinois, praying _ ap 
public lands for the improvement of the Kaskaskia nn.” 

Also, the memorial of Lewis 8. Jones and eight a 
others, citizens of [inois, praying a grant of lands in =< 
Wabash valley, for the improvement of the navigation 
the Wabash river from Terre Haute, the terminus of " 
Wabash and Erie canal, to the Ohio river; which wa & 
ferred to the Committee on Roads and Canals. on 

Also, the petition of 8. G. Whitby and one h 
ninety-five others, citizens of the State of [in 
the establishment of a mail route from Lafa 
State of Indiana, through Danville and Decatur, to Spri 
field, in the State of Illinois; which was referred to . 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. ™ 

By Mr. HALE: The petition of Thomas Hadley ang 
forty-five others, citizens of Bath, New Hampshire. sn 
ing for a reduction of postage ; which was referred to th 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. , 

Also, the petition of C. C. Hutchins and twenty-two 
others, citizens of Bath, New Hampshire, praying for a re. 
duction of postage; which was referred to the Committes 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. : 

By Mr. HUNT, of New York: The petition of two hyp. 
dred and eight citizens of Lockport, New York, in favor of 
the reduction of postage. 

Also, the petition of John Robinson, praying compensa- 
tion for losses in the late war with England. 

By Mr. BRODHEAD: The petition of James Linton ang 
seventy-three others, citizens of Easton, Pennsylvania 
praying for the reduction of the rates of postage, and a ro. 
vision of the post office laws ; also, the petition of E, Ww, 
Hamlin and thirty-four others, citizens of Wayne county. 
Pennsyfvania, of a similar import ; which were referred (5 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MCCLELLAND: The petition of Dunning R. 
MeVair, for extra compensation as mail contractor, 

Also, the petition of Peters, Moore & Co., for extra com. 
pensation as mail contractors. 

Also, the petition of F. J. B. Crane and 
of a reduction of the rates of postage. 

By Mr. TIBBATTS: The petition of Henry King’s ex. 
ecutor, praying the passage of a law for the settlement of 
the accounts of his testator, for services as an officer in the 
revolutionary war; which was referred to the Committee 
on Revolutionary Claims. 


undred ang 
O18, prayiy 
yette, in the 


others, in favor 


IN SENATE. 
Tvespay, February 6, 1844. 


Mr. WHITE presented joint resolutions adopt- 
ed by the Legislature of Indiana, instructing the 
Senators and requesting the Representatives from 
that State to use their best exertions to secure 
necessary appropriations from the national Treas- 
ury, or to procure a grant of land for the purpose 
of improving the navigation of the Mississippi, 
Ohio, and Wabash rivers; which were ordered to 
be printed, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. ° 

Also, three several joint resolutions adopted by 
the Legislature of Indiana, instructing the Sena- 
ators and requesting the Representatives from that 
State to vote as follows: 

For a donation of land sufficient to enable that 
State to construct a canal at the falls of the Ohio 
river; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

For the passage of a law reducing the rates of 
postage, and to enable those who transmit news- 
papers and pamphlets by mail to indorse their 
names thereon; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and 
ordered to be printed.’ 

For an appropriation to erect a light-house in 
the harbor of City West, Indiana; which was 
referred to the Compittee on Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Also, three several memorials from citizens of 
Indiana, praying for an appropriation of land, to 
be applied to the completion of the Wabash and 
Erie canal to the Ohio river; which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. BERRIEN presented a memorial from the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company, 
asking the passage of a law allowing them toim- 
port, free of duty, railroad iron sufficient for the 
completion of said road. The memorialists rep- 
resent that that company was incorporated in 
1834; and that, in 1835, they commenced the work 
and completed a single track; that a double track 
is indispensably necessary for the purposes of 
that country; that they were prevented from com- 
— the road in the time prescribed by law; 

y the embarrassments which occurred interme- 
diately; that they are willing to purchase the re- 
quisite amount of iron for the completion of the 
road in this country, but they find it a 
to procure such as will suit the heavy urdens 
which are carried on it. The memorial was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. te 

Mr. TAPPAN presented a preamble and joint 
resolutions adopted by the General Assembly of 
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Ohio, instrueting the Senators and requesting the | 
Re resentatives from that State to use their efforts 
= the means in their power to effect the pas- 
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the situation of the bill restoring to General Jack- 


son the fine imposed on him at New Orleans? 
The CHAIR said the bill had been reported 


of a retrenchment measure, reducing the || from the Judiciary Committee, with an amend- 


compensation and pay of officers and agents un- | 


ment; and that it had been assigned to its proper 


jer the General Government at least thirty-three |! place on the general orders. 


and one third per cent. on their present compen- | 
cation and pay; which was read, ordered to be 
rinted, and referred to the Committee on Re- 


trenchment. 


Mr. KING presented a memorial from Richard | 


stanton and others, of the county and town of 
Alexandria, representing that various laws affect- 
ing their interests have been proposed to Con- 
cress, and remonstrating against their passage, 
except the law requiring that one of the judges of 
the circuit court of the District of Columbia shall 
hereafter reside in the town of Alexandria; which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. PORTER presented a memorial from Da- 
yid Jones and Erastus Bailey, of Brown county, 
in the Territory of Wisconsin, asking Congress | 
to pass & law confirming them in a joint preémp- 
tion; Which was referred to the Committee on 


Public Lands. 
REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BERRIEN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which was referred a certain portion 
of the annual report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on the subject, made a further and final re- 
port, accompanied by a bill to amend the judi- 
ciary act of 24th September, 1789. The bill was 
read and ordered to a second reading, and the re- 
port to be printed. ; 

Also, reported back, without amendment, the 
bill to increase the salary of the judge of the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the eastern, 
western, and middle districts of Tennessee. 

Also, reported back, with an amendment, the 
bill changing the,time of holding the court at 
Clarksburg and Wheeling, in the western dis- 
wiet of Virginia. 

Mr.WRIGHT, from the Committee on Claims, | 
to which was referred the petition and papers of 
Thomas M, Latham, praying compensation for 
services rendered as master of the ie sloop 
Marion, in assisting to take from the ship @harles 
Whart »n, stranded upon the bar at the entrance of 
Tampa bay, Florida, in the month of December, | 
1837, United States troops and property belong- | 
ig to the United States, made a report, accom- | 
panied by a resolution referring the matter to the 


Secretary of War, with instructions to ascertain | 
and report to the Senate all the facts in the case | 
atthe present session. The report was ordered 


to be printed. 

Mr. JARNAGIN, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, made adverse reports in the following cases; 
which were ordered to lie on the table, and be 
printed. 


The petition of the heirs of Nicholas Thomas, | 
praying to be allowed the amount of the pension | 


due him for revolutionary services. 


The petition of the widow of Benjamin Coit for | 


a pension. 


The petition of the widow of Abraham Gailes, | 
a soldier in the Revolution, praying to be allowed | 


a taeee , : 
he petition of Jacob Olingey for a pension. 
BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. ALLEN was understood to say that he 
| did not know that there was.any particular reason 
| for delaying action upon the bill. He did not 
think it would require much time to dispose of 
it, and therefore moved that the previous orders 
| be postponed, with a view to take it up for con- 
| sideration. 
| Mr. EVANS expressed a hope that the bill 
| would not be taken up until the subject now be- 
| fore the Senate (the tariff) was disposed of. 


Mr. ALLEN did not understand that the bill 
| would consume much of the time of the Senate. 
| He suggested the propriety of speedy action upon 
it. Ifit really was a bill, one of the main objects 
of which was to remove what the illustrious in- 
| dividual to whom it refers believed to be an impu- 


| his country, and inasmuch as he was now in an 

advanced stage of life, and there was no certainty 

of that life being much longer attenuated, it was 

of the utmost importance that the bill should pass 
, as speedily as possible, if the Senate really de- 
| signs to execute the purposes of it. He had some 
| information, informally, that such direction would 
| be given to the bill as would prevent the neces- 
sity of consuming one hour of the time of the Sen- 
ate in its consideration. If sdch was the fact, 
there could be no objection to proceeding to its 
consideration. Every hour’s delay was produc- 
tive of greater injustice to him to whom it was 
intended to render justice. 

Mr. BARROW said he was as well prepared 
to vote on the bill then as he would be at the last 
day of the session; but he was opposed to taking 
it up this morning, and suggested to the Senator 
from Ohio to fix upon some day, and make it the 
special order for that day. 

Mr. ALLEN acquiesced in such a course; and 
therefore moved to take the bill up, and make it 
| the special order for Thursday next. 

Mr. KING remarked that unless the subject 


| now pending—the tariff bill—was got through 
| with before Thursday next, the object of the 


Senator in making the bill a special order for that 
day would be defeated, for this subject would 
override it as the unfinished business. The best 


dition; and it could be called up during the morn- 
ing hour of any day, when there was but little of 
the ordinary morning business to be disposed of. 

Mr. ALLEN had no objection to such a course. 
His object was to call the attention of the Senate 
to the subject, so as to obtain as speedy action as 
possible upon it. He therefore would withdraw 
his motion to take the bill up; and would barely 
say to the Senate, by way of notice, that he 
would move to take it up previous to one o’clock 
on Thursday next. 


LUNATIC ASYLUM IN THE DISTRICT. 
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a third time. 





| been ordered on that question. 
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tation or censure on his conduct, whilst defending: || 


plan would be to leave the bill in its present con- | 


The bill providing for the insane asylum in the 
District of Columbia came up in order, the ques- 
tion being on ordering it to be engrossed and read 


Mr. TAPPAN said thatthe yeas and nays had 
He did not in- 


tend to say anything more upon the subject than 
what he had already said; but he thought it time 
to stop draining the national Treasury for the 
support of the people of the District of Columbia 
in all their expenses. He hoped the time was 
not far distant when there would be a majority in 
that body satisfied that they had no constitutional 
power, if not that it was not just and right, to 
| give away the public treasure for the support of 
the insane of any city in the Union. 


Mr. FULTON, on leave, introduced a bill for i] 
the relief of Ephraim D. Dickson; which was read | 
twice, and committed. ‘ 

The following resolution, introduced by Mr. | 
Arcuison on Thursday last, was taken up and | 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to cause the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office to inform the 
Senate what registers and receivers of the land office have 
exacted fees not allowed by law; also, the names of such 


registers and receivers, together with the amount of fees so | ’ : 
exacted, as far as the same has been ascertained by the | to be expended for furniture was too extravagant. 


Commissioner ; and whether such fees, so illegally exacted, irman of the Committee 
lee refunded, or ordered by the Commissioner to be 1 i ea | (Mr. i. to state the amount 
of the proposed expenditure, and the objects for 
which it is proposed to be incurred. 
Mr. MILLER made an explanation, restating 
the remarks he made when the bill was last up, 
which were published in the Globe on Wednes- 
ay last.) He showed that the amount required 
for furnishing forty rooms, large and small, was 
$3,000; and that the whole amount required to 





J. M’LAUGHLIN. 


House bill for the relief of J. McLaughlin was | 
taken up, read twice, and referred to the Commit- 
te on Military Affairs. 


FINE ON GENERAL JACKSON. 
Mr. ALLEN inquired of the Chair what was 


Mr. KING was of the impression that the sum _ 
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pay the salaries of officers of every kind, and to 
| furnish provision and medicines, was $7,000— 
| making in the whole $10,000. This amount, he 
| said, was much larger than would be required for 
| the support of the institution. An annual appro- 
| priation not exceeding $5,000 was all that would 
| be required hereafter. 

Mr. KING inquired whether there was not a 
claim due for the maintenance of the lunatics who 
, were authorized to be sent to the Baltimore insti- 
| tution ? 

Mr. MILLER remarked that there was $3,000 
due the Baltimore institution, for the maintenance 

| of lunatics sent there by order of Congress. It 
| required $3,000 per annum for their support there. 
Congress failed, at the last session, to make any 
appropriation for that object. If the lunatics were 
continued in Baltimore till the spring, a larger 
sum would be required to pay their expenses. 
| The committee had reported an amendment to the 
| bill, (which was adopted,) appropriating the sum 
_ of $3,000 to cover the amount due for their sup- 
port last year. : 
Mr. TAPPAN inquired of the chairman of the 
Committee on the Diserice of Columbia, [Mr. 
Miurer,]} how long it was expected that the Gov- 
ernment would have to pay $5,000 annually for 
the support of that institution ? 
Mr. MILLER. So long as they think proper 
so todo. ‘They can withhold any appropriation 
whenever they please. 
Mr. WRIGHT said he would simply inquire 
of the chairman, [Mr. Mitier,} whether the es- 
timate of the expenses did not include a salary 
| of $250 a year, for three inspectors? He sup- 
posed these inspectors were only occasionally to 
visit the institution, and superintend its manage- 
ment and direction, and see that the unfortunate 
subjects were properly attended to. Now, he 
asked, if Congress went to the expense of erect- 
ing a building, and paying all current expenses 
for the support of the insane of this District, 
whether there were not citizens here, of high re- 
spectability and worth, who would be walling, 
without compensation, to take upon them this 
office? For his own part, he would infinitely 
prefer trusting the institution in the hands of sueh 
citizens, who would volunteer their services, to 
| trusting it in the hands of such persons as it was 

likely to fall into. He made these suggestions, 
| merely with a view of calling attention to the 
| subject. 

Mr. MILLER, in reply, stated to the Senator, 
{[Mr. Waiaur,] that in the bill passed in 1842, 
|| authorizing the erection of this building, there 
| was a provision which authorized the President 
| to appoint three persons for the purpose referred 

to; but looking to the fact that there was no ap- 
| propriation made, the President did not appoint 
those persons. 

As to the appointment of inspectors or super- 
intendents, in the present instance, he would state 
' to the honorable Senator, that the framers of the 
| billintended these superintendents should be phy- 
|| sicians belonging to the District, who asked ne 
| compensation that would at all’ pay them for th 
| services which it was expected they would ren- 
|der. With that professional liberality which 
| characterized the faculty here, they were willing 
| to devote a great part of their time to superin- 
| tending these unfortunate persons. The salary 
|| appeared to him to be very small; not at all pro- 
| portionate to the services to be rendered. He 
| understood that the inspectors were to be resident 
| physicians, perhaps young men of talent, to 
| whom the salary, small as it was, would be very 
| necessary, and who would reside in the building, 

and devote their time chiefly to the institution. 
| He hoped the gentleman wouid see that the pro- 
| vision was not for the emolument of the persons 
| to be employed; but merely a just, though trifling 
| consideration for actual services to be rendered. 
Mr. WRIGHT said that, if persons could not 
| be found within the District to take the office, it 
| went very far to show that the appropriation had 
| better be stopped; and he would infinitely rather 
|| have citizens, physicians or not, who would be 
| willing to superintend this institution as a task of 
| human benevolence, than a class of people who 
| would necessarily seek the trust under more inter- 
| ested circumstances. If it was made an object to 
, obtain $250 a year, it was most likely that per- 
|| sons the least serviceable would obtain the money. 
‘| Besides, it was an expense which ought not to be 
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asked of Congress; Congress erected the building, 
If it was necessary to pay 


ation. . 
Mr. ALLEN did not understand the chairman 


as to what would be the annual cost of keeping | He hoped the number would not be so great as | 


to require even the small sum of $5,000 hereafter | 
Mr. MILLER replied that the estimate was || for their su 


the establishment up. 


about five thousand dollars. 

Mr. ALLEN said that this District now con- 
tained a population of forty or fifty thousand; and 
the annual appropriation necessary to support the 
insane would be about five thousand dollars, or 
one dollar for every ten inhabitants. Apply the 


hundred thousand dollars. Was this reasonable? | 
He believed that the annual expense of the institu- 
tion in Ohio, which took charge of all the unfortu- 
nate ina population of two million people, did not 


exceed $5,000, the estimated expense of the insti- || 


' 


tation for this District. He spoke this without | 
having examined statistics upon the subject; but | 
he believed that $5,000 covered all the expenses 
of the Ohio institution. He was sure that not less 
than $200,000 would be required to do it, if the | 
same rule were observed in regard to the State as | 
it was proposed should be observed in regard to 
the population of the District. The sum of $5,000 | 
was enormous for an institution of this kind, | 
where the population was so small. He would | 
venture to say that all the insane of the District | 
could be provided for at an expense of $1,000 an- | 
nually. It looked like money-getting, because it | 
was an expenditure which every one knew was 
disproportionate to the size of the community. 
This eystem of continually drawing upon Con- 
gress to minister to the wants of the people in one 

articular part of the Union he was opposed to. 
t was time to puta stop toit. He was by no 
means unfriendly to the District. He would do 
for itas much as he would for any part of the 
Union; but he was not willing that the Govern- 
ment should be imposed upon. The institution, 
if at all supported by Congress, should be sup- 

orted at an expense proportionate to the State 
institutions. Hereafter the plea for increased ex- 
penditures would be, would Congress let the build- 
ing moulder down, after so much money had been 
spent in constructing and furnishing it? 

Mr. MERRICK said that the honorable Sena- 
tor from Ohio argued that an annual expenditure 
of $5,000 for the support of this institution was 
out of proportion to similar expenditures in the 
State of Ohio and elsewhere. He presumed the | 
inequality was for the reason that there were a 
great many more of this unfortunate class of be- 
ings in the District, in proportion to its popula- | 
tion, than elsewhere. hey were brought into 
the District from the fact that the seat of Gov- 
ernment was here, [t was true that there were | 
more lunatics here, in proportion to the popula. | 
tion, than elsewhere. That was the reason that | 
they were called upon to make provision for their 
support. ‘Those lunatics were brought here by | 
the action of the Government of the United States. | 
Claimants sometimes became insane here await- | 
ing the tardy justice of Congress. They were | 
not called upon to support the poor, as remarked | 
by the Senator from Ohio. The people of the 
District themselves supported the poor. They 
make annual appropriation for that object, raised 
by taxation on their property. 

Mr. TAPPAN was understood to ask the 
Senator from Maryland whether the laws of that | 
State did not authorize the removal of such per- | 
sons to their proper residences? 

Mr. MERRICK was understood to reply that 
there was a law of the State authorizing the re- 
moval of the poor, but he did not believe it was 
ever enforced. Certainly the Senator would not | 
have us remove lunatics, and throw them loose | 
upon other communities. He knew that he would 
not. These unfortunate beings were to be found 
here, and must be provided for, either by the | 
humane and charitable, or by Congress, or be | 
permitted to perish. As to the amount which | 
would be required hereafter, it could not be cor- | 
rectly known until the institution was put into | 
operation. The $5,000 might, by experiment, | 
be found more than sufficient. We should then | 
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at least have some data to go upon. 

and was willing to pay all necessary expenses. | 

this at all, the com- | 

munity should do that much without an appropri- || from perishing, he had no doubt that hereafter a | 
|| Congress would be found sufficiently humane to 
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But if it 
should not be sufficient, and $20,000 annually 
were required to keep these unfortunate beings 


appropriate even that amount for their support. 


ort. 
Mr. EVANS said he would give a single rea- 
son why the appropriations for the support of 


_ institutions in the States were less than an appro- 


| of this kind in the District. 


priation could be for the support of an institution 
A large proportion 


of the expenses were defrayed by the patients 
rule to any State in the Union, and what would | themselves, many of whom were able to pay, or 
the result be found to be? In the State of Ohio || had friends to pay their expenses. The insane 
there were two million people; and, in the same || for whom this institution was intended would be 
proportion, the appropriation would be about two || composed of destitute persons, who could pay 
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nothing. This was the reason why the expenses | 


were so different in the States. 

After a few further remarks by Mr. ALLEN, 
the subject was, 

On motion of Mr. MILLER, postponed till 
to-morrow. 


THE COMPROMISE ACT. 


The PRESIDENT then announced the unfin- || 
ished business—being the resolution of the Com- | 


mittee on Finance, for the indefinite postponement 
of the bill introduced by Mr. McDurrie to re- 
duce the rates of duties under the present tariff 
to the standard of the compromise act. 


Mr. EVANS addressed the Senate for two | 
hours, in continuation of his remarks of yester- || 


day. He said it was with reluctance he consent- 
ed yesterday to postpone until this morning what 
little remained for him to say in reply to the hon- 
orable Senator from South Carolina;and he hoped, 
if the discussion was to go on, that it would be 
so conducted as to render it unnecessary for him 
to participate furtherin it. The view which had 
been offered of the benefits to accrue to the South 
from a dissolution of the Union, if offered as an 
illustration, was, he considered, a most unhappy 
one, and could only be viewed in a favorable 
light by men (if any could be found) possessed 
of more zeal, but much less discretion, than the 
honorable Senator. He [Mr. McDurrie] had 
painted, in most inviting colors, the happiness 
that the proposed southern confederacy would 
enjoy, when freed from the shackles of the Gov- 
ernment of the Union, and careering onward, 
under the direction of some form of separate le- 
gislation. He had permitted his imagination to 
dwell on the unexampled prosperity that was, 


under a dissolution of the Union, to bless his sec- || 
tion of the country, quite regardless of what (if || 
his views were correct) the result would be toall | 


other portions of the States. He had the saga- 


city not to hold forth on any wrong thatadisrup- | 


tion of the Union would inflict on our common 
country; but he described, in glowing colors, the 
great advantages, the unbounded wealth, and in- 
describable improvement, which such disruption 
would confer on one part of the broken Confed- 
eracy. All these great advantages, he maintained, 
the South woud gain by severance from the 
Union. 
self-government, out-rival the Hesperian gardens, 


and be blessed with perpetual verdure and eternal | 


spring; become the depository of unbounded 
wealth, the land of unparaileled happiness—free 
from political convulsions, proof against national 


earthquakes, no possibility of being involved in | 


war, but ever blessed with smiling peace. But 
by what process of inductive reasoning has the 
honorable Senator reached these most flattering 
conclusions? He says this southern confederacy, 
whose capital is to be wholly sunk in bringing 
forth the produce of the country, will be able, of 
that produce, to export to foreign countries to 


the value of $100,000,000 annually, and that, | 


in return, they will receive, in foreign imports, 
$120,000,000; consequently giving a yearly profit 
of $20,000,000. Part of this 120,000,000 he ap- 
propriates for sale to, or exchange with, the west- 
ern States; but he does not say how much, nor 
does he clearly lay down what is to be received 
from the West in return. 

The $100,000,000 sent out is to consist of cot- 
ton, tobacco, and rice; and the return of foreign 
imports. In drawing this very pleasing picture, 
the honorable Senator has not said who are to be 


The southern confederacy would, under | 


February 6, 


| the recipients of the $20,000,000 profits; no, th 
southern confederacy most assuredly, for hp h : 
'| described their capital as altogether sunk jn the 
raising of produce. The profits must go to — 
employed in the transportation of those goods Hee 
'| and homeward; and as it is admitted the south... 
confederacy is not to be a shipping or maritime 
country; and as, after the disruption of the Unio : 
| it could not be hoped that oabtlacs or New Ene 
| land ships would be so far favored as to obtain 
| from the southern confederacy employment—, 
| the only conclusion to be drawn is, that this 
| profit of $20,000,000 must go into the pockets of 
'| English ship-owners, being the only persons tha, 
| the southern confederacy could consistently em, 
1 ploy in the trade. Again, this $120,000,d99 of 
|| foreign imports is to be consumed, according ty 
|| the honorable Senator, by a population of five oy 
| six millions., Can this be done? Decidedly no). 
for, in the United States, with a population of 
sixteen or seventeen millions, we find that a for. 
/eign importation of $100,000,000 is more thay 
/enough. What.do these foreign importations jy 
|| chief consist of? Take one of the principal ar. 
|| ticles—woolens. The climate of the South rep. 
| ders a moderate supply of this article sufficient, 
and jet it be remembered that there is a large 
class of inhabitants who cannot indulge in any 
expenditure on foreign produce. It is true that 
| the free population may use a larger proportion 
| than others, but the greater number are not those 
_ whocan be reckoned customers for woolens, silks, 
| glass, iron, &c. The amount of imports which 
| the honorable Senator reckons on, amounts to 
| one sixth of all the manufactures of England; 
; and yet he states that a population not one fourth 
| that of Great Britain—now twenty-six millions— 
| can consume this immense quantity. He holds 
| out to the West a promise of supplying it with 
foreign imports at low prices; but. how is it to be 
done? He proposes taking live-stock in exchange 
—nothing else—for the Southewill produce her 
| own breadstuffs. He cannot take from the West 















cotton bagging; his doing so would destroy his 
own theory, and would tend to injure the trade 
of Glasgow and Paisley. He will not take hemp 
or wool, though wool must speedily become a 
great article in the West. He says the West will 
find opportunities of exporting all that the south- 
ern confederacy do not require from their own 
ports. If so, his whole argument is destroyed; 
for if the people of the West send abroad provis- 
| ions, they will bring back other necessaries in 
| return. What, then, becomes of their portion of 
| the $120,000,000 imports? 
| __ The glorious prospect of wealth held out to the 
| West, - devoting countless millions to raising 
| live-stock for the southern confederacy, must fall 
| to the ground, and with it the theory of the hon- 
1 orable Senator that the West could never become 
|| the country of manufacture, but must always re- 
| main a seller instead of a buyer. The West, he 
contended, was destined to become a great man- 
ufacturing country; its growth of wool was (as 
in every other nation) rapidly increasing; and the 
only danger to be dreaded was, that it might here- 
| after be imported so cheap as to break down the 
‘trade here. The great staples of the southern 
confederacy were tobacco, cotton, and rice. Vir- 
ginia, with a population of one and one fourth 
million, raised tobacco, having no cotton or rice, 
to the amount of $3,500,000. Here, then, is about 
| one fourth of the population of the confederacy 
contributing, toward the annual export of $100,- 
000,000, the amount of $3,500,000. Then, South 
Carolina, with a population of about one half that 
|| of Virginia, raises cotton and rice to the value of 
about six million dollars; and Alabama raises In 
still greater proportion. What is to be the result? 
How are the profits of the confederacy to be sat- 
isfactorily distributed? Virginia raises nothing 
that other States will take; and with her.the ques- 
tion will grow up as to the rates of duties. She 
'| will say, on my tobacco is charged a duty abroad 
|| of twenty-two hundred per cent., while your cot- 
ton goes free. This is not fair; we must have ® 
reciprocity; we must be equal. She will insist, 
'| and with justice, on an equal participation in the 
benefits of the confederacy; and, not obtaining 
them, will turn their attention to her natural and 
great resources—her mineral wealth, her naviga- 
ble rivers—and will become, as she ought to be 
now, a manufacturing and navigating State. She 
will turn and say, I have iron; i have artisans; ! 


| 
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~ for manufacture, ever became wealthy or great; || one day, attempted to drive the chariot of the sun. 


1844. 


Sas : 
‘ 1 u with the wares now supplied 
vil oe Shefield and Birmingham; and will take 
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| question to be afterwards decided by the vote on 


| sidiary of the naval power of a foreign nation. 
the Finance Committee's resolutions. 


If the South was, in the first instance, the import- 





are ment your cotton, which I will spin, || ing confederation, what would it do with its one | Finally, the subject was passed over informally, 
a azain return to you in its manufactured || hundred and twenty millions of imports? | with the understanding that Mr. Woopsvury, if 
oa rf. It may be said, a great part of this amount of | ready to-morrow to proceed with his remarks, 
7 Mr. E. went on to draw a comparison between || imports would be sold to the western confedera- | might, at one o’clock, call it up. 


ation and produce of South Carolina and || tion—the northern being excluded upon princi- . e : 
A Oi devine the former, with six hun- || ple. The western confederation would aot, how- oo EXECUTIV EB SESSION. 
dred thousand persons, producing $6,000,000; || ever, take them, unless in exchange for its own he Senate then went into execulive session, 
while the latter, with three hundred and seventy- | products. But what would the South do with so and shortly after adjourned, 
gve thousand inhabitants, produced $15,472,000; || much western products, unless to export them in || mapounin a ses 


seh he contended would require a consumption || exchange for fresh imports? and that would be | \ITS 7 sR EeE Te 
we part of three eaniea and seventy-five | cutting off so much from the southern exports, || HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
:housand Mississippians of twice and one half as | or inducing an excessive importation, for which Tuespar, February 6, 1844. 
much of foreign imports as would fall to the share || no market could be found. Then there would be The Journal of esterday was read and approved 
of South Carolina. It could only end in another || a greater difficulty still; the southern confedera- || Mr. DUNLAP, from the Committee on Com- 


confederacy, and then the dispute would be not || tion would add ten per cent. of duty, according || merce, (general consent being accorded to him 
between the northern and southern States, but | to the Senator’s plan, upon imports, to make up | for that purpose,) reported a bill for constituting 
between the northern and southern ends of the 1 its revenue of $12,000,000. What was the West || Bangor a port of entry; which was read twice, 
threatened confederacy. If the trade in flour and || to do for a revenue all this time to support its || and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
corn was closed in the West, and the West was || government? It would not submit to direct tax- | House. : 

compelled to rely for importations on the South, || ation; and, consequently, must resort to an addi- Mr. WELLER asked and obtained leave to 
how was it to get along for revenue—it should, | tional duty on the goods it would import from |) present the following resolutions; which were laid 
under the proposed system, pay duties to the || the southern confederation. The South would || upon the table, and ordered to be printed: 

South, and then duties to the West. The honor- || retaliate, by putting a duty on its importation of A resolution of the General Assembly of the 
able Senator had not taken into consideration, in || live stock from the West; and so matters would || State of Ohio, instructing the Senators and re- 
speaking of this disruption of the Union, what || go on, till strife and anarchy would arise; and the || questing the Representatives from said State, in 
effect a single year’s war would have—not a war || two confederations would find that, instead of |, the Congress of the United States, to use their 
with England; that would be out of the question; || mending their condition, by seceding from the | influence in procuring the passage ofa law to pro- 


i 
| 





she being the favored nation and the only market | general Union, they had enfeebled and impov- | tect the present occupants of the lands in the 
of the confederacy, any demand made by her || erished themselves, and destroyed all their former | county of Crawford, in said State, formerly owned 
would be submitted to; but if a war (for ever to be || prosperity, power, and strength. | by the Wyandott Indians, 

deplored) with the South was to take place, the He would now refer to a document which he || Also, a resolution of the General Assembly of 


contest would be on the ocean, and the South could || wished was studied more than it is, and acted || the State of Ohio, instructing the Senators and 
only contend by aid of its ally, Great Britain. To || upon by those who have studied it. He meant || requesting the Representatives from that State to 
protect the South, a British fleet would be neces- || the Farewell Address of him who was emphati- | appropriate money to build a bridge over the 
sary on its coast. And how long, under such || cally and justly designated the Father of his || Ohio at Wheeling, Virginia 


guardianship, those States could preserve their || Country—General Washington. (| Mr. ADAMS called for the orders of the day, 
independence, was easily foreseen. | Mr. E. here read from that address various Mr. BELSER asked and obtained leave to in- 


What was there in the aspect of the times to || passages, urging the necessity of a permanent | troduce a bill authorizing the payment of certain 
lead to the conclusion that the interests of the |; union of the States under one General Govern- || claims of the State of Alabama, and amendatory 
South would be more carefully guarded and pro- || ment; and enjoining the people of the United | of the act of the 16th day of August, 1842, on the 
tected by any foreign alliance she could make, || States to preserve and perpetuate that Union. same subject. 
than by ios adherence to the Union, under which He had not the least idea that the Senator from Mr. B. presented sundry records and documents 
her institutions are now held sacred? Was she |} South Carolina contemplated any disruption of | in support of the said claims of the State of Ala- 
to expect it from an alliance with England? Was || the Union. He was confident he only used his || bama. 
the whole policy of Great Britain in relation to the || arguments as illustrations of elementary princi- | |The bill was read twice, and referred to the 
emancipation of slavery to be suddenly changed? || ples; but they were, he feared, calculated to || Committee of Claims. 

Had not the South a guarantee in the Constitu- || alienate from the Union (which is now the na- | 


tion, and in the determination of the mass of the || tion’s bond of strength and prosperity) weaker || RErOST OF ee 





people to adhere to it, which she could not have || minds, and to raise up questions of distrustas | The House then proceeded to the order of the 
were it possible for her to set herself loose, to || to the permanency of our institutions. || day for the morning: hour, 
form a new confederation of her own, composed |; To those who, under the influence of discon- Mr. HAMMETT being entitled to the floor, 


of mere homogeneous interests? Would Great || tents more imaginary than real, would venture to || addressed the House. Nothing was more foreign 

Britain, after abolishing slavery in her own colo- || attempt the carrying on of sucha visionary scheme || to his expectation when he left home, than that 

nies, be likely to protect and foster the institu- || as that of forming separate confederations founded || he should be called upon to debate a subject like 

tions of the South? The history of all countries || on homogeneous interests, he would recommend || this, at this session of Congress. His constitu- 

had amply recorded evidences that no nations, || the study of that portion of mythological history || ents thought his time would be devoted to. busi- 

merely producing raw materials to be exported || which records the adventure of him who, but for || ness very different from this, and that the feelings 

| of this nation would not have been taxed or tres- 

while abundance of testimony could be adduced || They would find that his life was the forfeit of || passed upon as they had been by the introduction 

that they generally dragged out an impoverished || his temerity. Whoever attempts the dismember- | of this subject. They supposed, in the part of the 

existence as mere colonies, dependent on the || ment of this Union will live only in the reproaches || country where he lived, that after the signal defeat 
country which converted their labor and raw pro- || of mankind; he may live in history, but it will || which their political opponents had experienced, 
ductions into fabries for general consumption || not be on the page where are inscribed the names | after the reversal of the majorities of former times 
and commerce. Such a separate confederation || and deeds of the good, and wise, and great, the | at the elections throughout almost all the States 
as that supposed by the Senator from Sauth || benefactors of mankind; but on that page where || at the last time the elections were held,—they 
Carolina, were it practicable at all, mustultimate- || are recorded the names and acts of those who || thought, after these reverses, that they would be 
ly lead to dependence on Great Britain; for the || were the authors of civil discord and national ca- || relieved from legislation upon this subject; and 
moment its market was suspended, its own ex- || lamity. He did not believe any portion of the | that, with the sweeping majority which they of 
istence must become precarious, its productions || South desired such results. He believed that they || the political creed to which he held now possessed, 
worthless, and its soil an uncultivated waste. || felt, with the people of the North, that all were | they would not thus be again assailed in reference 
The South could have but one of the alternatives bound together in one common cause, as one com- || to their right of property in their slaves. But as 
—either to submit to any terms dictated to her || munity—one nation. As such, we had achieved | it had turned out, the question now arose whether 
By England, or to seek again for an alliance || independence, renown, and an ascendency un- || or not they had any right to such property at ail; 
with the North, which she had discarded, were || paralleled in so short a time. To preserve these, || and as it had become a question, and perhaps a 
it possible the North could survive the calamity | we must preserve the Union which has conferred || matter of duty, in the minds of some, how long 
which the Senator supposes would fall upon it by | such blessings. | they should be permitted, either through courtesy 
the separation. But another difficulty would be || Mr. WOODBURY next obtained the floor, and || or kindness, to hold this property, it was a duty 
formed by this southern confederation. All its || observed, that he was prepared to proceed with | which he felt that he owed to the State which he 
homogeneous interests being centered in the the remarks which it was his intention, on a for- || in part represented—a duty which he owed to his 
growth and exportation of tobacco, cotton, and || mer occasion, to offer to the Senate; but the hour 1 own feelings—a duty which he owed to every- 
rice, its whole capital would be vested in those || being late, and some business being required to ] thing that was dear to him, to make, if possible, 
productions, It could not devote any part of it || be transacted in executive session, he presumed || such an impression upon jthe House as would 
to navigation; for, if itdid, that would be a break- || it would be agreeable to the Senate to pass over || convince them of their error, and to show them 
ing up of the principle, and a diversion of so much || informally the present subject of discussion. | that, to press it further, would be dangerous to the 
foree from the homogeneous interests. She would A short debate arose on the subject of taking a || happiness of the country. 

not, of course, on the same principle, allow the || vote on the preliminary question, with a view of || This debate professed to have arisen upon a 
navigation of the North to become transporters || getting rid of the constitutional difficulty of en- | single question; an/l that was, whether a particu- 
of her exports, and carriers of her imports. In || tertaining the subject, Messrs. DAYTON and || lar rule of this House shall be retained by the 
compliance with her theory, she should give all | BATES desiring that question to be settled first, || House for its government during the present Con- 
that to England, in order to enable her great mar- || and Messrs. MOREHEAD, ARCHER, BER- gress. But in determining this question, small as 
ket to become consumers, to a larger extent, of || RIEN, and SEVIER, being in favor of allowing | it appeared to be, it would be found that nosmall 
her productions. Thus she must become a sub- || the discussion to go on, leaving the preliminary || degree of importance would be attached to it, in 
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consequence of the latitude which had been given | 


to the debate, the interests which had been brought 
up, the feelings which had been aroused, and, 
perhaps, in some instances, the feelings which 
had been newly excited. 

The battle professed to be waged upon one sin- 
gle principle; and that was, whether or not the 
citizens of the several States of this Union should 
have the right to petition the Government. This 
was the point which it was professed was in issue; 
but he trusted he would be able to show that this 
was pot the object they were aiming at. The right 
of petition was a right which no one on the other 
side pretended to deny; but the extent to which 
that right was to be carried, the length and the 
breadth of that right, was a matter which was 
susceptible of much argument. He would not 
enter into this question at this time, because his 
friend from South Carolina and his friend from 
Alabama had already done ample justice to that 
subject. It was enough for him to know that, 
whatever could be said, whatever was necessary 
to be said, to arrive at a correct understanding of 
the right of petition as it exists in England under 
the various acts of Parliament, had been fully ex- 
plained in the speeches of those two gentlemen; 


and it was unnecessary, therefore, for him to re- | 


peat what had been said upon that topic. The 
right of petition had been guarantied under the 
Constitution of this country; this noone pretended 
to deny; but, in his opinion, there was a great 
misapprehension, a fearful misapprehension, as 


to the extent which some give to the meaning at- | 


tached to the phrase. 

The right of petition was established in Eng- 
land to protectthe people; the right of assembling 
and expressing their opinions upon any subject 


was granted to them to guard against the oppres- | 


sion, the tyranny under which the people of 


England groaned previously to the enactment of | 


those acts of Parliament which refer to the sub- 
ject. The framers of the Constitution determined 
that whenever it pleased the people to assemble 
peaceably together and petition the Government 
upon any subject, itshould not be considered a 
punishable act. Here was the distinction; Con- 


gress should not have the power to abridge the | 


right of petition, nor to deny the people the right 
of assembling peaceably together and petitioning 
the Government—that is, the people should not 
be punished for so doing, as they were punished 
in England; but Congress did not contemplate— 


the framers of the Constitution did not contem- | 


plate, the people never contemplated, no one ever 
thought that, because this right was not granted; 
that because they were thus authorized peace- 


ably to assemble and petition; that because the | 


Constitution and the laws protected them in so 
doing—that therefore they had a right to petition 
for anything they might choose, and that their 
petitions were necessarily to be entertained and 
acted upon by the House. 

There was a vast difference between securing 
to the people the right of assembling and peti- 
tioning the Government, and the granting the 
prayer of any sort of petitions which they might 
choose to bring forward, or even acting upon 
them; for, if they were to undertake that, they 
would find a mass of business which they would 
be unable to dispose of during the whole session 
of Congress. He denied that they were obliged 
to entertain all the petitions which the people 
chose to present. Congress had its rights, as well 
as the petitioners had theirs. This House had 
the right to make rules for its own government; 
it had a right to discriminate between this and 
that petition. There was one thing in which he 
was very sure gentlemen would agree with him— 
that they had no right to entertain a petition, in 
any manner, which prayed them to do some- 
thing which the Constitution forbids. The Con- 
stitution forbade them to meddle with private 
property, except for public uses. Slaves in this 
District had always been recognized as private 


property; this, he believed, no one would pre- || 
tend to deny. They had no right, then, under | 


the Constitution, to meddle with the question of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. 


There could be no doubt as to slaves being pri- | 


vate property; the decision of the Supreme Court 
had already settled that question. In a case de- 
cided by Justice McLean, in Ohio, where a citi- 
zen of Kentucky brought a suit against a citizen 


of Ohio for assisting in secreting slaves that had |: 


sae. 





absconded, the verdict of the court was $1,200 
damages, and costs of suit. It was determined 
by a decision in Pennsylvania, that the owner of 
a slave had the right to follow his slave intoa 
free State, and to take him by force, if necessary ; 
which decisions had been sustained upon appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Ithad been said that there was sometimes a dis- 
position on the part of some gentlemen to take 
shelter behind the judiciary. He asked those gen- 
tlemen, who look with so much reverence and 
favor to the decisions of the United States courts, 
whether or not they would regard the decision in 
these cases as having any influence with them? 
W hat did these decisions amount to? They not 
only secured to the people who owned slaves the 


right of property in their slaves, but the right to || 


follow that property, if necessary, into a free State, 
and bring them back. This was the decision of 
the courts, under the act of Congress of 1793—an 
act which was passed to carry out the intention 
of the framers of the Constitution. — , 

The gentleman from New York the otherday, 
in the violence of his feelings, in the high swell 
of his patriotism, said that he was not the Rep- 
resentative of a particular district of New York 
alone, but the Representative of the whole Union; 
that he was not only willing, in the exuberance 


_of his generosity, to give $15,000,000 for the im- 


provement of the rivers and harbors of the West, 
but he would even borrow the money in order to 
give it. The gentleman reminded him of an honest 
militia captain, who, being tremendously drunk, 
after trying repeatedly to mount his horse and as 
often failing, prayed to the Virgin Mary to help 
him; when, making a powerful effort, he over- 
leaped and fell upon the other side. ‘* Troth,”’ 
said he, ** Mary, when you are good, you are too 
good.’? The gentleman, in his opinion, was a 
little too good. A 

But with all his respect for the judiciary, with 
all his respect for the opinion of the courts, let 
him ask the gentleman where he was when, du- 
ring the administration of Governor Seward and 
Bradish, and when, with a Legislature of his 
own party, they passed laws in the State of New 
York, making it a penitentiary offense for aman 
to attempt the recapture of a negro who had run 
away from one of the States in which negroes 
are slaves? Where was the gentleman’s venera- 
tion for the Constitution and the judiciary then? 
Was he for protecting the South then? The Con- 
stitution declared, and the Supreme Court de- 
clared, that this species of property should be 
protected. Where was the gentleman’s venera- 
tion for the Constitution, for the judiciary, and 
where was his great love for the Union, and for 
the whole country, when he permitted this law 
to pass without opposition on his part? The 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Gippin@s,] the other 
day, when he wanted an appropriation for the 
mouths of a few creeks that happened torun into 
the lakes, in the depth of his philanthropy, cried 
out that he was willing to protect and secure the 
rights of the whole Union. But there was atime 
when he was for getting an appropriation for the 
mouths of a few creeks, which are now dignified 
as harbors; and he also said that there was a 
great trade upon them. There wasa great trade 
on them, to be sure; but the principal trade was 
to transport runaway negroes into Canada, one 
of these creeks being part of the line of commu- 
nication. Moreover, if report spoke truly, the 
gentleman himself was one of the partners of the 
firm carrying on this commendable traffic. 

The SPEAKER here called the gentleman to 
order, 

Mr. HAMMETT. Why, sir, I am only show- 
ing the extentof the gentleman’s patriotism. The 
gentleman professed so much patriotism when he 
wanted to get money out of the Treasury; but 
when he was called on to protect the Constitution 
and put down fanaticism, then his patriotism was 
dormant. 

Having proved that negro slaves were prop- 
erty; that such property was protected by the 
Constitution; and that private property could not 
be taken unless for the public use, and upon 
makiag justcompensation therefor; he would now 
proceed to consider what these petitioners con- 
tended for, and the arguments used for the recep- 
tion of their petitions. It was claimed, in the 
first place, that the reception of these petitions 
would put a stop to the flood of abolition petitions 
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| that were continually pouring in upon the Ho... 
and thereby allay the excitement which they o 
} casioned. Now, he would ask gentlemen too 
| was this 2Ist rule adopted for? Were thers. 
abolition petitions before that rule was brouehs 
|| into being? What was it adopted for? Win. 
| it was to prevent these abolition petitions fro. 
coming in, which then, as now, interrupted the 
_ business of the House, and created jealousies al 
heart-burnings throughout the country; and yer 
gentlemen told him that the repeal of this ry\, 
| would diminish their number. They flattered 
| themselves that by putting down this rule tho» 
would be no more abolition petitions. Geni. 
men who argued thus were mistaken. Th, 
_would find to their cost that it would & J 











: : € Only 
yielding so much to the enemy; they would find 


to their sorrow that when this rule was taken 
away the whole time of the House would be taken 
up in receiving these petitions, and legislating e 
| questions connected with them. But it was gai 
| that these petitions ought to be received becayse 
they related to the District of Columbia, Over 
which Congress possessed exclusive jurisdictioy 
and therefore had the right to abolish slavery jy, 
it. The gentleman from Massachusetts asserted 
itas a fact that could not be doubted, that Cop. 
gress possessed that right; that it would be mon. 
strous to assert that Congress had not the power 
to abolish that abominable traffic, as he termed jt, 
| which was carried on in this District. Higlly 
as he respected that gentleman’s talents and his 
influence in this body, he must differ with him 
in the opinions he thus expressed. The power 
of exclusive legislation over the District, as given 
| in the Constitution, did not mean universal, un- 
| limited legislation—the right to do everything, 
| It only meant that Congress alone, and ro other 
| legislative body, should have the power to pass 
| such laws as are needed for this District. If Con- 
| gress could do this, it would be as omnipotent as 
| the Parliament of Great Britain. 
| Let us look and see what it prohibits Congress 
|from doing. It cannot make laws respecting an 
| establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of 
| speech, or of the press; nor can it establish titles 
| Of nobility, nor can it pass a law by which a citi- 
| zen may be twice put in jeopardy of life or lim), 
| for the same offense, nor compelled to be a wit- 
| ness against himself. Jt has not the power to 
| take private property for public use without 
| making just compensation therefor. Here were 
several things that Congress could not do; and 
| when gentlemen told him that Congress had the 
| power to abolish slavery in this District, he 
| pointed to the Constitution, and asked them where 
| they would find the power to do it. He denied, 
| in toto, that the power of exclusive legislation 
given to Congress over this District, meant abso- 


t 
i 


lute, unlimited power. This Constitution keeps 
you within certain bounds, beyond which you 
cannot go; and you cannot set at liberty a single 
slave without violating it, and violating your 
oaths. Much as he respected the talents and 
standing of the gentleman from Massachusetis, 
he joined issue with him on the position he had 
|| taken. If the doctrine be true that negro slaves 
| are private property—if the doctrine be true that 
| you cannot touch private Pee unless you 
make compensation for it—l ask you, and I ask 

the Abolitionists, how you can dare to touch the 

question of slavery in this District without vio- 

lating your oaths? No, sir; exclusive legislation 
| does not mean that you can take a man’s prop- 
1 erty without his consent, unless it is required for 
the public use; and then you must make him 
compensation. You cannot take it for the public 
| use, for there is no public use which it can be put 
|| to. He should like to know what use this Gov- 
ernment had for negro slaves. Do you want to 
buy them to wait in the President’s-House? Do 
|| you want to employ them in keeping Pennsy!- 
|| vania avenue in repair, or to keep the public 
| grounds in order? or do you want them to run on 
| errands from this House to the post office? He 
|| knew of no other public use they could be put to. 
He would therefore tell gentlemen, once for all, 


| 
| 

















that so long as the Constitution Jasted, all the 
Abolitionists in the world could not touch a single 
negro slave in this District. He would go farther. 
He denied the power of the State Legislatures to 
abolish slavery in the States. It was true that it 
had been done by the Legislatures of some of the 
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uiesced in; but he denied their || between blacks and whites. The Legislature ac- 


Sates) oral right to do it. Where is the power || cordingly did repeal the law, and this was the 
con n to the Legislature of Mississippi to take my || only good thing they did for the black race. He 
a erty? The same supreme law that secures || did not know what sort of ladies these petition- || 
prop horse or my OX, secures to me my || ers might have been—perhaps they were old 


o me Mm : , . 
a i a it is not in the power of the Legisla- || maids, or they might have been married women 
pegres 


are or of Congress, aided by all the Abolitionists || tired of their husbands, and anxious to experi- 
ia the country, to deprive me of it. He set this |) ence the charms of variety. They might have 
jown as a doctrine that could not be controverted. || been ladies of taste, but they certainly were not 
There was one thing, however, he admitted, that || ladies of smell. 
Congress had the power to do; and that was to | Butin the midst of this hurrah of the old maids, 
receive petitions for a redress of grievances. | oF whatever they were, the black ladies got 
Well, the people of the North who petition on the | alarmed, and said, if this were to be allowed they || 
subject of abolition, considered themselves as suf- || should get no husbands at all; and they petitioned | 
fering under great grievances, because negro sla- || against permission being allowed to the white | 
very exists in the South; and the gentleman from | ladies to marry the blacks. But the Legislature || 
ohio (Mr. Gippines] declared that the grievance || of Massachusetts, always true to its principles || 
had become So intolerable, that the northern peo- || and purposes, told the black women they must | 
ie had to support the southern slaves. This was | do the best they could for themselves, for the la- || 
, new idea; and the gentleman from Ohio had the || dies wanted to get the‘blacks for their husbands; | 
merit of originating it. He confessed, however, || and that Legislature repealed the prohibitory law, 
that he could not understand it; and he did not || and there it stood. This was the way, he sup- 
believe that the gentleman understood it himself. || posed, they wished to relieve the African race. 
But the gentleman considered negro slavery as a || He had said that Massachusetts was true to her | 
great grievance; and he would, therefore, examine || principles; she was still pouring her petitions upon || 
the condition of the free negroes at the North, | Congress, not only for the abolition of slavery, 
and compare them with the slaves of the South. | but for money to pay her gallant militia for their 
Mr. H. here contrasted the happy, well-fed, || services in the last war. [Laughter.] Yes, peti- 
healthy, and moral condition of the southern || tions were gravely presented foran appropriation | 
slaves, with the condition of the miserable, vicious, || for the militia of Massachusetts for their services | 
and degraded free blacks of the North. Heshowed, || inthe last war! But the House never got any | 
from the tables of the census, the vast dispropor- || such petitions from Georgia or Louisiana. The | 
tion there was between the number of the insane | women of those States staid at home to take 
and idiots among the northern free negroes and |} care of their husbands and of their domestic con- 
the slaves of the South; and idiocy and lunacy, || cerns, instead of running about to get up petitions | 
he said, in the lower classes, had been shown by || on such subjects, but gallant Massachusetts— | 
medical men to be invariably caused by vice and 
misery. 
He next contrasted the amount of crime found 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
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Massachusetts, which was so brave in the last | 
war—came here, not only to petition for the blacks || 
but for large sums of money to pay the militia for || 
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to it, however much they might regret it, because 
they could not abridge the liberty of the press; 


| but when an English Abolitionist, an upstart 


aristocrat, a mountebank politician, and a traitor 


| to his principles, took the liberty to assail the 
| head of this nation, he assailed us all; because the 
| President was put where he is by the American 
| people, and he had sustained himself on occa- 
| sions the most trying and important, at a time 
| when the country was in danger, when the Con- 


stitution was threatened, and when no one hardly 


| knew what a day would bring forth, with a moral 


firmness worthy of Jackson himself; and yet this 


| man, this traitor Brougham, assails him because 
| the President thinks there is justice in the move- 
| ment of the people of Ireland in favor of repeal, 


He put all Abolitionists at defiance. They 


| sometimes appealed to the fears of the South, and 


asked what the South would do if the Union were 
dissolved, They asked what the South would do 


| in such a contingency for manufactures. To this 


he would answer, in the language of Benjamin 
Franklin, when a like question was proposed to 


| America in anticipation of her separation from 


Great Britain: ** We will wear our old coats over 


| again rather than lose our rights.’’ What would 
| they do? Why, the God of Heaven had lavished 
| upon them everything that a nation could want. 


South of Mason and Dixon’s line they had suf- 
ficiept breadstuffs to supply the wants of all their 
people. The South, too, abounded in mineral 
wealth: all the gold of the Union was found there; 
part of the lead of the Union was found there; 
they had coal without limit; and God had given 
them the finest harbors the world ever saw. All 
the sugar, and all the tobacco, and every other 
thing which brought wealth to this country from 
foreign nations was raised there; and yet the 

were asked what they should do. He would tell 


to exist in the black population of the North with || the noble stand they took in the last war. [Laugh- || the House that, if they had nothing but money 


! 
} 
| 


that existing in the same population at the South. | 
in Pennsylvania, for instance, the tables showed || Orleans; the militia of Kentucky were at New 
¢that there was only a population of*fifty thousand || Orleans; the militia of Tennessee, and of other 
free negroes; yet the tables showed that out of | 
every nine convicts in the penitentiaries there, | 
seven were blacks. Look at any penitentiary in || 
the southern States, and you will find that there 
are very few blacksinit. ‘Then the Abolitionists | 
think that it is another grievance to them that the || 
Wiacks in the South are cruelly treated. It had || 
been his fortune ,to travel a great deal in various | 
parts of the world; and he could truly say that 
there;was not a laboring population on the earth 
sohappy, so well treated, and so contented, as the | 
negroes of the South. In Italy, France, Spain, | 
and the British dominions of Europe, the labor- 
ing classes were in a state of abject wretchedness 
and want, which might make them envy the ne- 
groes of the southern States. From want and 
destitution they were led to crime; and, as a nat- 
ural consequence of their misery, the property of 
the higher classes was rendered insecure. How 
was it in the southern States? There the laboring | 
population were not driven by starvation to theft || were at the bottom of all this. 
and robbery. In Mississippi, locks were never || Look at the world’s convention, with a Ger- 
used; and the planters, with their wives and their || man begger (Prince Albert) for its president—a 
little ones, slept secure without them, in the midst || German who was pensioned on the people of Eng- | 
oftheir slaves. Our houses and our corn-cribs || land at the sum of £50,000 a year, because the 
are never locked, unless, indeed, it may be, in the 
neighborhood of villages occupied by Yankees. | 


Orleans; their cannon were there; but no petition 
came here asking Congress for any favor; what 
they did was done in their country’s service; and 
in whatever glory the country then acquired they 
felt that they participated. No; the petitions that 
came here came from another quarter; they came | 
from the North; and there was nothing that could | 
be named under heaven, down to the building of | 
an insignificant cabin ona farm, about which they | 
would not have petitions from the North. He | 
was tired of these petitions, and he wished an end 
to be put to this pitiful business; but he must be | 
permitted to say, that if they thought nothing | 
more was meant in this than the right of petition, | 
they were very much mistaken. 





There was a | 
power behind the throne, in the North, greater | 
than the throne itself. There was a foreign influ- | 


be soon felt. Great Britain, or some of her people, 








with him. And that upstart young man (now 

We are not afraid of our slaves, because we give || a pensioner on the people of England) was to reg- | 
them enough to eat, and they have no temptation || ulate the world’s affairs, for he presided over the | 
to plunder. We are not afraid to go away and | world’s convention; and they saw the Abolition. | 
leave our wives and our children; for our slaves || ists of this country running over to take counsel | 
love their masters and mistresses, and are always || with British traitors how to break down our con- | 
ready to protect them, But reverse the picture, || stitution, and overturn our Government. These | 
and go to New York; go to Philadelphia, or any || things struck him with astonishment and sorrow. 
other town in the North;and of all the miserable, | He was sorry, too, a few months ago, to see that 
degraded, downcast wretches it had ever been his | 
lot to see, the free blacks there were lowest in | the executive of the United States, because the 
the scale. Those gentlemen who were so anx- 
ious that the South should set the negroes free— 
what had they done to ameliorate the condition 
of their black population? Had they put them || 
In stations of honor or trust? Did they invite 








| 


| 
i 


with them, they would hardly suffer them to | Presidgpt of the United States should have noth- 
exercise the daily employment of driving a cart. || ing to 

‘here was, however, one exception to this harsh | Ireland. It was humiliating enough, and morti- 
kind of treatment of the black race, and he was || fying to the national pride, to see the head of this 


glad now to notice it. The ladies of the town of || nation assailed, as he had been by the press of 





ter.] The militia of Mississippi were at New | 


ence at work, and if it was not now seen it would || 


Queen of England expressed the wish to sleep | 


President of the United States was disposed to | 
|| sympathize with the people of Ireland on the sub- || there were Indiana and Illinois close by them, 
|| ject of Irish repeal. Now it was known the pres- | 
ident of.the world’s convention—the husband of | 
the Queen—the poor pensioner on the oppressed 

them to sit at their tables, and associate with || people of England—had meddled with the affairs | 
their families? Why, so far from associating | of this country, and yet it was supposed that the | 


to bind them to the Union, they would not stay 


| in ita single day: it was a love for the Union 
which bound them up in the Union. They of the 
States too, were likewise at the battle of New | 


South loved the Union; they never petitioned for 


| an abolition of the Union; they never petitioned 
| to break down the Constitution. 
| had never sent such a petition to this House.” 
| They were satisfied to maintain the Union, if they 


| 
it 
| 
} 


No, sir; they 


were only given their rights. 

Sometimes their weakness was thrown in their 
face; and it had been intimated that it was intend- 
ed to make them feel their weakness; but he 
would tell gentlemen who entertained such an in- 
tention that they had better be cautious how they 
attempted to make the South feel her weakness. 
She had strength, and she had power to make it 
felt in other quarters, Deny to the South justice; 
refuse to the South the protection of her property; 
oppress the South, and the interests of the South, 
with unjust taxation, and another quarter would 
be made to feel its weakness. He would tell them, 
if Congress should rise without doing justice to 
the South, the day would come when they would 
| rue it. He called upon the Democratic Congress 
| openly, as men, to do it; he called upon them to 
| look to the Constitution before they suffered them- 
| selves to be led astray by treasonable fanatics: 
| He would tell them that, if this Congress rose 
| without doing justice to the South, they need not 
| be astonished if the whole current of southern 
| feeling should be changed. 
| He had barely time, as he had before intimated, 
| even to glance at what he wished to say; and 
| therefore he must hurry on. He would, how- 
ver, repeat thatan appeal had been made to their 

ears. They had been asked what they should 
| do in case of invasion or of a revolution; and they 


| of the South answered that they had twice the 





|| a person named Brougham thought fit to assail |! strength now that the whole Union possessed at 


the time of the Revolution. They had now a 
| white population of six million; but, besides, 


' and united to them both by interest and by feel- 
ing. Let them take care, then, lest, instead of 
| curtailing the limits of slavery, and bringing it 
into narrower bounds, they made those two States 


'| slave States before long. He called upon gentle- 
‘| men around him to look out: there might be dan- 
y about England, and her affairs with | 


ger from other quarters. They could not separate 
Indiana and Illinois from the southern States, 
| identified with the South as those States were by 
interest and by feeling; but there was another 





Rehoboth, Massachusetts, petitioned the Legis- || this country—this was reonarcer galling to the || quarter still. They must recollect that there was 
i 


lature to repeal the law prohibiting marriages | national pride; but they were ob 








ged to submit || a country called 


exas, and that country was 
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coming home again. Texas was willing, and the | 
South was willing, for Texas and the South were | 
likewise identified in feelings and in interests; | 
and what God himself has bound together let no | 
Abolitionist, either of England or elsewhere, put“ 


asunder. Thus, then,they would have the men 
of San Jacinto—the conquerors of that fight—by 
their side; and, so far from the South having 
fears on the subject, there never was a people that 
felt more confidence than is felt now by the peo- 
ple of the slave States. They could not, meh all 
the petitions from Massachusetts poured in upon 
them, carry the abolition point in that House; 
and, in the Senate, the South had one half of its 
body to rely upon for protection, But besides 


these, there were the guarantees of the Constitu- | 


tion opposed to abolition. They could not break 
down the Constitution without a vote of two 
thirds; buteven if that number could be obtained, 
there were the decisions of the Supreme Court 
in Opposition to the criminal design. 
also a strong feeling at the North against it. He 
found gallant New Hampshire in the North, as 
true to the Constitution as the needle to the pole. 
But in Ohio he could not forget how much of 


There was | 


proper feeling existed, and he would as soon | 


trust her as he would Mississippi or Louisiana. | 


In Pennsylvania, likewise, there was reliance for | 


the South. 
she possessed strength? The South herself was 
united as one man on that subject, with perhaps 
one exception. {He was understood to allude to 
Mr. Ciineman.] Let the struggle, then, come 
when it might, in the South there would be no 
distinction between Whig and Democrat. 

The SPEAKER announced the expiration of 
the morning hour. 


DISPUTED ELECTIONS OF FOUR STATES. 


Mr. ELMER moved that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whgle, for the 
purpose of proceeding with the consideration of 
the reports of the majority and minority of the 


Committee of Elections, on the case of the mem- | 
bers from Mississippi, Missouri, Georgia, and | 
New Hampshire, who were elected by general | 


ticket. 


Mr. DROMGOOLE asked the gentleman from | 


New Jersey to give way for a motion to discharge 
the Committee of the Whole from the entire sub- 


Should the South, then, not feel that | 


ject, so that it might be brought into the House | 


and there debated. The question of election, 
like a question of privilege, ought to be decided 
in ee ena and not in the Committee of the 
Whole; he therefore moved to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. He had no desire to cut off 
debate by this; for he desired that there should be 
a full and free discussion upon the subject. 

Mr. CAMPBELL agreed with the gentleman 
from Virginia, that the Committee of the Whole 
was not the place to discuss this question’ and 


that the Committee of the Whole on the state of | 
the Union should be discharged from its further | 


consideration, that it might be brought into the 
House; but he would appeal to the gentleman to 


waive, for the present, pressing that motion, as ; 


the House had before it now, perhaps, one of 
the most important subjects that could occupy 
its attention. He trusted the gentleman would 
permit the discussion on this subject (the rules) 
to go on some time longer before he pressed on 
that other question; and he trusted, also, that the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Eamer} would 
not press his motion. 

Mr. ELMER was understood to say that he 
was willing to withdraw his motion if that should 
be the sense of the House, 

Mr. SCHENCK said he should vote against 
discharging the Committee of the Whole. There 
ought to be a full, fair, and free discussion; and, 
though gentlemen avowed that they had no in- 
tention to abridge discussion, yet his own expe- 
rience satisfied him that there would be the ap- 
preeren of the gag of the previous question 
munging over them. He hoped the discussion 


would take place in the Committee of the Whole, | 


where it could be more free than in the House. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Kentucky, said he should like 

to hear some reason assigned for discharging the 

committee, 


dvawn from the committee before its discussion 


| 





| 


| 








| of debate; and he protested against a 
| 





Mr. CAMPBELL said he would give the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky one reason. Questions 
of election had been determined to be questions of 1 
privilege; and questions of privilege must always 1 
be determined in the House, and net in commit- i 
tee. He went on to explain how this point was j 
settled in the New Jersey case. 1 

Mr. DAVIS, of Kentucky, said his friend from || 
South Carolina had given him no answer. In no || 
case did the Committee of the Whole make a de- || 





| cision; but it made a report to the House, and the | 


decision was in the House, and not in the Com- |! 
mittee of the Whole. He contended that the dis- || 
cussion on this subject should be in Committee || 
of the Whole, where the discussion could be car- } 


ried on with more freedom than in the House. | 


He said there was no danger of the minority abus- 


| ing the right of debate, as the majority could at 


| 
any time take it out of the committee by a vote | 
of two thirds, which its majority would enable it |) 
to do. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE replied, he did not deem 
it necessary to argue the propriety of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky going into a tirade about 
what he supposed might be the tyranny of the 
majority. The simple question was, whether the 
House would sit on this subject as a House, or 
in Committee of the Whole, and which was the 
proper place to decide this question? The gen- 
tleman might, if he pleased, indulge the conjecture 
that the House would stop the debate by the pré- 
vious question. It was not for him to say what | 
would be the proceedings of the House; but, for 
himself, he had no such intention. / 

He then proceeded to quote precedents to jus- 
tify the course he had pointed out. And he in- 
quired how, in such a case as that of the gentle- 
man frém Virginia, [Mr. Gumer,] if the parties 
interested desired to be heard, by themselves or 
by counsel, the House would hear them? Would 
it be incommittee? Certainly not; but the House 
would permit them to appear at its bar, under the 
privileges of the House. 

There had been a number of cases in which | 
persons contesting their elections had been heard 
by counsel, not in the Committee of the Whole, 
but at the bar of the House; and it certainly 
seemed to him that that was the proper place to 
decide them. The House had to decide judicially, 
and the judgment was to be recorded by the Clerk 
as the judicial decision. It would be an amusing 
spectacle to see a motion made in the Supreme 
Court that it resolve itself into a committee of 
the whole. 

He concluded by disclaiming any idea, by the 
motion he had made, of curtailing the privilege 





| 


| prejudicing the decision of the House, by throw- 


ing out insinuations to prove that the majority 
desired to curb or suppress debate. 

Mr. BARNARD said he had heard nothing, 
not even the report of the majority of the com- 
mittee, which had struck him with more amaze- 
ment than the speech of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Dromeoote.] The Committee of 
Elections, after great deliberation, report to the 
House, and their report, on their own motion, is 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and on their own motiona 
day is specially set apart for its consideration; | 
and this was done as long as two weeks ago, the | 
subject remaining all the while in the Committee | 
of the Whole, nobody anticipating such a change | 
as this; and now the Committee of the Whole 
was to be discharged from its consideration, and 


|| for what reason? or, rather, what apology is of- 


fered? Why, because it is said it is a question 
of privilege. What privilege was it? Was it | 
the privilege of those members whose seats were | 
contested, to have the House brought to a decis- 
ion whether they should be turned out of their 
seats or not? 

It was necessary to go into Committee of the 
Whole on all important questions. Wovyld it be 
said that this was not an important question? 
He thought they ought not to depart from the 


|| prescribed form on this occasion, and take the 


Why should the subject be with- | 


was entered upon? It was a novel and important | 
subject, and should have the fullest and freest | 


diacussion. 


subject out of committee until they hadan op- 
portunity fully to discuss and consider it. 
Mr. HOLMES said it was a custom of anti- | 
quity, before going into the consideration of im- 
portant subjects, which affected the fundamental 
guecese of the Government, for men to retire 
ora while to a sanctuary, and there to divest 


| 
} 








~ 


| would it be a sufficient reason against oing into 


| ject discussed. 


| Mr. A. V. BROWN said he would remind the 
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themselves of aj] prejudices, and for sol. 
emn meditation. This, he thought, would be 

admirable practice to be here adopted. wi. 
was the question which it was now . 
should be taken from the Committee of the Whol, 
Was itan ordinary question of meum and tom 
was it one of ghose light questions which aros, 
and were dispatched every day in that eat 
He declared that he never yet came to the epp, 
sideration of any subject with a greater desire 
for calm deliberation; for it so happened that hig 
particular friends, his party colleagues, (if he 
might use the expression,) were involved jn the 
decision. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr 
Dromaoote] placed the question upon a men 
technicality, that this House was a judicial triby. 
nal, and as such could not resolve itself into g 
Committee of the Whole. The absurdity of suc) 
a figure could not throw ridicule upon the propo- 
sition to go into Committee of the Whole; no, 


ro 


Committee of the Whole if it were admitted to be 
a privileged question. 

Mr. KENNEDY said he saw no necessity for 
a further debate in Committee of the Whole. He 
had long since made up his mind upon the ques. 
tion, and was ready to act; and he would venture 
the assertion that there was no man on that floor 
with the exception, perhaps, of his friend frem 
South Carolina, whose mind was not already 
made up. 

Mr. CAMPBELL expressed the opinion that 
the minds of all the members were not made up; 
and that many of them wished to have the sub. 


Mr. KENNEDY said that the gentleman might 
be right, and that the minds of many were not 
made up; but he would venture to make one pre- 
diction, and that was, when the vote came to be 
taken, all the Whig members would vote against 
the gentlemen who were elected under the general 
ticket system, und all the Democratic members 
would vote for them. He saw no use in a pro- 
tracted discussion. The people would much rather 
they would act. The subject had been amply 
discussed when the law was passed; and subse- 
| quently as amply discussed before the people, who 

ully understood it, and had decided on it. He 
denied that the present majority of the House had 
shown any disposition to curtail discussion, or 
infringe the rights of the minority; and he ap- 
pealed to the candor of the old Whig members to 
| say if the last Congress was not more obnoxious 
to the charge than the present one. He was here 
at the time of the passage of this mandamus act, 
and remembered the time allotted by the majority 
for the discussion of it. He also referred to the 
hot haste in which the same majority hurried 
through the bank bill, without allowing an hour’s 
| debate on it. He repeated that his mind was made 
| up; and he believed the minds of a majority were 
also made up, and he saw no good that could arise 
from a further discussion. 

Mr. HALE said that this preliminary discus- 
sion kept off the discussion that must ensue on 
| the main question; and, as he was anxious for 
| that to commence, he would, for the purpose of 
bringing it on, move the previous question. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question was ordered—ayes 80, noes 63. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE called for the yeas and 
| Dayson the main question, which was as follows: 

Shall the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union be discharged from the further consi¢- 
eration of the report of the Committee of Elec- 

tions? 
And the yeas and nays being ordered, 
The roll was called, and the vote taken; but 
| before it was announced by the Chair, 








Mr. CAMPBELL raised the point of order, 
whether the gentlemen whose seats were con- 
| tested could vote on this question, inasmuch as 
they were interested ? 

Mr. PAYNE called the gentleman to order, 
and demanded the annunciation of the vote. 

The SPEAKER said he saw nothing in the 

resent question to which the rule could apply. 


Speaker and the gentleman from South Carolina, 
that if the interest mentioned was such a one a8 
to exclude members from voting, it exclu 

every member of this House. Not one could 
vote; for all were interested, all having been re- 
ferred to the committee, and the claim of all 10 
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